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RCVmtXrS.  the  dogmas  of  othcr^i,  these  must  heromc  naturalized,  ami  iti 

-  ovH,  by  b(>ing  felt,  ere  they  become  erectetl  into  actuating 

On  tkf  Pkilotophj)  of  the  Mind.  By  Jamf$  Douglas,  Esq.  motives.  A  principle  must  be  awakened  nml  developed,  not 
of  Cavfrs.  Edinburgh :  Adam  &,  Charles  Black. — Wiley  intruded  ;  and  those  sudden  revulsions,  which  are  pnslucetl 
&  Putnam ;  New  Y'ork.  by  vanity,  by  the  love  of  contrariety,  or  singularity,  do  but  dis- 

II  is  amusing  to  the  contemplative  man,  who,  in  the  seclu-  «*rganize— serving  to  obliterate,  under  tlK-  pretence  of  tracing  ; 
sion  of  his  study,  inhabits,  as  it  were,  a  world  of  his  own,  to  characters  anew. 

trace  back  to  periiKls  of  the  remotest  antiquity  the  same  to-  Accordingly,  Mr.  Douglas,  l»efore  setting  his  own  thoughts 
pics,  which  still  form  the  subjects  of  hostile  dispute  amongst  .  before  us,  gives  us  a  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  speculative  1 
the  warring  factions  of  the  world  witluHit  him.  When  a  doc-  |  opinions,  in  order  to  indicate  tlte  sources  ol  several  errors  , 
trine  approaches  tlie  close  of  its  reign,  he  perceives  at  first  a  !  which  still  prevail,  as  well  as  to  account  fi>r  tlie  slight  and  par-  j 
profound  indifference.  This  indiffereuce  is  not  doubt— men  tial  attention  which  the  genuine  study  of  the  subject  has  yet  i 
continue  still  to  believe;  it  is  not  even  a  disposition  to  doubt  ^  received.  Ilis  acutely  logical  mind  enabb-s  him  to  pounce  at 
—they  know  not  yet  that  doubt  is  possible ;  but  it  is  the  pro- '  once  on  every  weakness  and  fallacy  in  tl.J  arguments  of  his  j 
perty  of  a  belief  which  has  no  longer  life,  and  which  only  ex-  I  predecessors,  while  his  warmth  of  imagination  ran  hardly  fail  I 
ists  by  custom.  Then  arises  tlte  spirit  of  examination.  This  j  to  obtain  him,  allies  among  the  young  and  entliusiastic.  Tht* 
is  not  an  act  of  hostility,  but  of  g(s>d  sense.  Those  in  whom  |  arrogance,  which  too  often  characterizes  the  leacliers  of  phi- 
this  spirit  of  research  is  developed,  yield  to  it  as  a  reasonable  j  lostiphy,  ceases  with  him  to  be  offensive ;  and  although  the  su- 
want;  they  do  not  dream  of  destroying  the  doctrine,  nor  of'  periority  he  assumes  is  sometimes  beyond  that  of  the  imagina- 
clianging  the  opinions  of  others  ;  they  design  only  to  find  in  it  ry  Lucretian  Sage,  yet,  in  no  instance,  is  he  ever  so  dogmatic 
some  truth  which  may  justify  their  past  faith,  correspond  with  as  that  old  master  of  sentences. 

their  present  feeling,  and  establish  for  the  future  their  attach-  Metaphysics  have  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  attention, 
ment  on  enlightenetl  conviction.  As  they  are  of  a  moral  and  i  that  the  philosophy  of  the  min»l  seems  but  of  yesterday.  Tlie 
reasonable  nature,  they  cease  to  believe  what  is  false  and  to  foumlatious  of  the  latter,  tlie  work  of  a  few  labon'rs,  an<l  of 
respect  what  is  contemptible.  Then  a  new  faith  is  raised  in  much  humble  pretensions,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  yet  laid, 
their  souls,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  This  faith  has  in  it  no-  The  earliest  philostiphy  having  sprung  from  mythology,  it  is 
thing  positive.  It  is  simply  the  negation  of  that  commonly  not  to  be  wonderiMl  at,  tliat  true  jihilosophy  slunild  be  so  inti- 
received.  In  the  emotion  of  a  discovery  so  unexpected,  the  :  ntately  connccu^d  with  true  religion ;  for  the  first  causes  to 
first  sceptics  cannot  suppress  the  cry  which  proclaims  it  to  the  which  tlie  operations  of  nature  were  ascribed,  were  tlie  iniogi- 
world.  Rouseil  by  the  voice  of  these  new  prophets,  the  peo-  j  nary  deities  tlie  personilk'atioiis  ot  nature— ami  in  this  theory 
pie,  slumbering  in  indifference,  lends  an  ear,  and  finds  that  it  of  conversation  consisted  tlie  learning  of  the  priesthood.  The 
did  not  believe,  or  at  least,  tliat  it  believed,  without  knowing  Egyptians,  who  coasidered  Egypt  as  tlie  gift  of  the  Nile,  were 
why.  Whilst  reason  detaches  Itself,  and  love  of  novelty  draws  well  disjHised  to  give  tlif  universe  nn  aqueous  origin.  The 
the  public  mind  to  scepticism,  something  stronger  still  retains  I’hentH-ians,  who  derivinl  their  livelihooil  and  tlieir  importance 
il— Iialiit,  and  veneration  for  the  past.  Thus  although  it  may  from  the  S*w,  consideivnl  the  CX:ean  tlte  Sovereign  IX-ity;  and 
be  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  opinions  are  entitletl  not  mendy  tlte  Greeks,  who  received  tlie  seeds  of  civ  ilization  from  both, 
to  toleration  but  respect,  lavaitse  tliey  liave  been  based  on  and  who  themselves  f  ursiavl  a  maritime  life,  rcverenct'd  the 
truths  imperfectly  understiwd,  and  not  as  dogmatists  assert,  Oc'can  and  the  liartli  as  the  eldi^st  of  beings.  I  rom  such  a 
on  positive  errors  ;  yet  it  Ls  no  less  certain,  that  these  opinions  mythology  the  tlieory  of  tlte  first  pliikisopher,  Thales,  sprang 
have  at  least  a  humanizing  influence,  and  tend  to  enlarge  our  j  with  an  easy  and  almost  insensible  transition, 
sympathies.  The  perfectibility  of  man,  may  be  the  idle  specu-  to  I’ytliagoras  was  reserved  tlte  glory  of  first  discover- 

lation  of  visionaries,  yiH  it  is  pleasant  to  regard  history  as  an  |  laws  of  nature  from  tlie  contemplation  of  the  divine 

account  of  the  march  of  improvement,  rarely  rapid,  but  always  j  niiml,  tliough  his  scluiol  is  difficult  to  be  understood  from  the 
steady, — to  find  in  the  annals  of  our  race,  as  in  tlte  observa-  j  religious  mystery  which  is  drawn  over  his  opinions, 

lion  of  external  nature,  “  that  the  darkest  hour  in  the  twenty-  “  I’ythagoras  studietl  the  physiognomy  of  his  disciples  before 
fiair  is  tlie  hour  before  day,”  ami  that  when  the  cause  of  hu-  receiving  tliem — weigh«.<l  their  manm’rs,  habits  and  pursuits, 
rnanitv  has  seemed  prostrate  in  the  dust,  it  was  only  like  An-  appointerl  them  wla-nailtnittM  pr.*ationers,  a  term  of  si- 
-  .  .  lencr,  vorvinr  »rcfH*ilinc  to  ibeir  •uimojw'd  inose 

tmus,  collecting  frosh  strength  for  a  new,-a  more  glorimi.  perseverance  were  dismisse.1  ;  what  they  had 

struggle.  This  philosophy  sliows  us  an  essential  condition  in  thrown  into  the  public  slock,  was  returned  to  them,  and  a 
our  intellectual  nature,  that  men  should  believe  irrationally  at  tomb  was  eri.cted  to  thtmi  as  if  deceased.  But  if  their  term 
one  time,  and  as  a  ncccs.sarv  sequence,  doubt  irrationallv  at  proliation  was  completed,  tliey  were  ailmit^  within  t^ 
...  1  .1  .  1  •  .1  -J  c  1  ’  i  veil  where  Fvtiiagora#  himself  taught.  Then  they  might  talk, 

another;  ami  that  we  are  not,  in  tlie  pnde  of  our  own  know-  :  ^  nn.  ‘  i’  ... _ 

_  ‘  question,  write  or  express  their  oiunions.  liieso  Ksotencs 

to  condemn  cither  the  credulous  or  the  sceptics.  trom  living  with  their  wive!»  and  children  in  one  ii|>nciouf  hnii’«c. 

Most  works  that  have  hitherto  appeared  upon  the  mind,  and  forming  but  one  large  family,  subject  all  to  tlie  same  rules, 
have  chiefly  been  occupietl  in  refuting  former  errors,  and  these  were  first  called  Cenobites.  Anil  this  was  tlie  manner  of  Ua-ir 

errors  being  derived  from  ancient  theories,  the  true  Philosophy  '  •>"  awakening  they  w^t  they  wjre  alaiiit  to  do, 

-  ,  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  as  at  night  they  coasidered  what  they  lind  done  tiunng  the 

of  the  Mind,  though  conducu  d  on  very  different  pnnciples,  ^ 

still  continues  to  be  involve)!  in  some  degree,  in  the  disputes  |  i|||,  m,,]  evening  they  sang  songs,  m’compariied  by  the  lyre,  to 
of  metaphysics.  The  formnlion  of  a  sound  opinion  is  not  the  i  attune  their  minds  and  cast  away  the  cares  )if  secular  Imsiness. 
Work  of  a  moment ;  the  cnnvictkm  of  reason,  however  forcible  '  Then  they  went  to  the  prescribijd  stialies,  and  to  contempl^ 

f-i.  _ J  _ _  1  five  morning  walks  in  silent  aial  umlisluriied  retreats;  nor  till 

and  conclusive,  fails  to  produce  it ;  and  men  argue  in  vain,  ,  .  .  ,  ^  ,  i  i  -.i. 

,  , ,  ....  »  ■  J  their  mind  was  tliUM  prepared,  hekl  tliey  conyerse  with  any 

that  wouM  cram  pnnciples  down  our  throats.  The  mind,  ,  ^  walked,  they  met  together  in  temples  if  possi- 

liowever  shallow  and  servile,  is  intrinsically  independent,  and  1  jf  „ot  in  places  of  similar  solemnity.  Tlien  preparing  for 
will  be  its  own  lawgiver.  How  ever  ruled  by  and  stooping  to !  bodily  exercise,  they  oiled  their  limbs,  ran  or  leajit.  1  bis 
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(lone,  they  dined  on  bread  and  honey  ;  wine  was  not  tasted 
through  the  day.  After  dinner  they  tivated  of  worldly  affnirs. 
In  the  evening  they  walked,  not  solitary,  but  by  two’s  and 
three’s.  From  their  walk  they  went  to  meet  in  a  party  of  not 
more  than  ten.  When  assembled  they  made  a  libation  and 
offered  incense,  and  went  to  a  supjier  which  ended  liefore  sun¬ 
set.  After  supper  nml  a  second  libation,  they  r»»ad — tlw 
youngest  reading,  the  eldest  presiding.  Then  came  the 
concliuling  libation,  when  the  rUler  dismissml  them  with 
nn  exiiortution  to  observe  all  the  moral  precepts  of  life. 

The  utmost  wising  of  Pythagoras  appear  to  have  been  to 
revive  tliedoric  nristocracy  in  Italy,  whirh  was  falling  into  de¬ 
cay;  though  the  changes  which  time  was  introducing  were  too 
strong  for  the  changes  which  philosophy  was  attempting.  But 
if  his  good  laws  could  not  be  enform-d  upon  tlie  Italian  Greeks, 
his  school  at  least  furnished  excellent  law-givers,  who  proved 
tliat  his  discipline  was  still  sujierior  in  polity  to  what  it  was 
in  sp)*culntion. 

Pythagoras,  as  it  is  well  known,  had  adopted  the  opinion, 
prevalent  all  over  the  east,  of  tlie  soul’s  being  a  portion  of  the 
divine  substance,  imprisiined  in  nn  earthly  bed  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  belief  that  the  soul  ought  to  be  weaned  from  tlie 
j  senses  to  a  more  intellix-tual  life,  in  order  thnt  it  may  antiri- 
I  pate  tlie  time  when  freed  from  its  dungeon  it  sliall  return  to 
^  that  ocean  of  bliss  from  which  it  bad  been  exhaled  like  a  m- 
por.  Eventually  tlie  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  gradually  des- 
pende<l  from  the  height  of  the  empirean,  lost  its  spiritual 
purity,  and  became  more  and  more  immersed  in  matter. 

The  5sopliists,  among  whom  Protagoras  may  be  considered 
a  distinguished  lender,  had  long  lieen  perplexing  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  when  the  getiius 
of  Socrates  arose  a  solitary  light  to  Greece,  and  more  tlian  re- 
]  vivwl  tlie  spirit  of  am-ient  philosophy.  The  following  descrip- 
j  tion  is  given  in  .Mr.  Douglas’  U-st  and  most  ('lo<]uent  stvie. 

I  “We  have  tlie  portniit  of  Socrates;  it  appears  by  universal 
'  consent  iti  tlie  image  of  Sileitus,  or  of  the  satvrs  ;  but  what 
hands  save  tliat  of  Shaksjieiire  could  draw  the  effigies  of  his 
'  mind — so  versatile,  and  almost  coni nnlictory.  The  stranger 
who  olwervi'd  him  must  first  have  b<'en  struck  with  liis  appear¬ 
ance,  and  tla-n  with  his  mantwrs — so  like  and  yet  so  unlike 
;  tin*  sophistry ;  every  where  ami  at  all  times  in  the  Ofs-n  air, 
j  genenilly  in  the  pulilic  places,  accosting  all  who  would  con- 
I  verse  with  him,  and  tlie  Athenians  were  by  no  means  averse 
I  to  display  their  talents  in  conversation,  by  his  ii-ony  and  pro- 
I  fession  of  ignonince  inflating  the  vanity  and  self-importance, 

I  in  the  first  instance  of  tlie  persons  whom  he  addressed ;  llien 
I  striking  tlK>m,  as  tliey  expressed  it,  w  ith  the  bemimbing  touch 
I  of  the  tiwpeslo,  wlien  he  forced  upon  tliem  the  conviction,  that 
I  their  igiMwance  was  n-al,  and  that  his  was  assumed.  The 
i  mortification  of  some,  the  anger  of  others,  and  the  division  of 
I  tlie  surrounding  idler*,  might  lie  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
j  appearance  of  Xniithipjie,  in  her  jioculiar  style  of  elocpience, 
recalling  Is-r  husband  to  tlie  consideration  of  his  domestic  af¬ 
fnirs,  and  when  arguments  were  iiH-ffectnal,  extending  her 
haml  and  rending  away  his  clunk,  while  the  sp»*ciators  loudiv 
encoiirnged  Socrates  to  retiim  blow  for  blow,  Socrates  reply¬ 
ing,  ‘  no  by  .Fupiter,  nil  you  want  is  that  you  mov  ciy  out  in 
turns  w  hile  wo  nre  using  our  fists,  *  well  done  Socrates — well 
done  Xanthippe!’  No  wonder  and  small  blame  that  Aristo- 
phany  shiHiid  mistake  Socrates  for  one  o(  th«*  sophists  nlaim 
lie  op[Hisol,  and  should  judge  his  face  too  admirable  for  a 
mark  to  lie  omitted  in  Ins  conuxly.  But  how  diflerent  is  Soc¬ 
rates  in  the  day  o(  battle.  Aloi'iiades  is  hi*  duiigcr,  or  Xeno- 
phwi  lies  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and  tin*  genius  of  Homer 
alone  can  do  jiistk*  to  the  lion-like  retreat  of  the  *age— rnllicr 
Ulysses  already  represents  him  rousing  his  mu^jnnnim  ous 
hirait  to  stand  firm,  whilst  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  nre  ile- 
seiting  the  contest  around  him.  TIh'  stern  and  proniimuit 
eyes  id'Sorrates  turn  upon  every  side,  likn  Uie  rye  of  the  bull 
when  spuming  the  groiimi,  and  preparing  to  null  ujain  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  luwlile  spm-ies  vesperf  him  ami  pause,  and  he 
bears  upon  his  back  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks,— (a 
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»at\T  rarryinir  the  youthful  Apollo— u  mode  of  contrast  for 
the  statuaiT)— and  preserves  Alcihiades  for  the  rain  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  nnd  Xenophon  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  ten  thousand  Gre¬ 
cian  lieroes. 


many  quarrels  in  the  street,  and  joined  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fray,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  peace. 

“  That  the  power  of  imagination  aras  very  considerable  in 


A-ain— what  a  contrast  at  the  banquet  of  Ajathon.  The  Cardan  s  mind  appeared  in  his  eariy  childhood,  when  ^ng 
beautiful  Agathoo  expects  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  vain  '  ‘»y  to  remain  always  in  bed  till  nine  o  clock 

— S<K  raie,  sits  in  the  vestibule  plunged  in  deep  thought— in  he  saw  at  tl»  foot  of  his  bed  m  airy  imagery  of  all  sorts  of 
such  a  trance  of  meditation  ns  occupied  Itim  at  the  siege  of  p^eants  and  persons,  towers,  houses,  animals,  hotws  with 


Totidea,  for  a  day  nnd  a  night  insensible  to  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  miserv  ef  war.  The  attendants  long  se*'k  to  rouse 


riders ;  flowers  and  trees  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
theatres  crowded  with  men  of  various  aspects  and  dress,  bear- 


him,  nnd  when  he  does  join  the  party,  he  still  seems  ofanoUi-  m  uistrumcnts  of  music,  appear^  all  swiping  before  his 
er  world.  But  Alcihiades  appears  with  all  tlie  graces  of  per-  f.vc* :  and  lay  delighted  «nlh  the  pnicession  that  was  pass- 
son  and  gifts  of  mind  to  do  honor  to  the  festival  ,i(  Agnthon, '  l»cfore  him,  and  when  ask.-d  bv  his  n-lations  at  what  he 
and  compares  fvvrrates  to  the  images  of  Silenus  that  were  or- ;  «>  intently,  lie  was  afraul  to  tell,  lest  lie  should 

dinarily  to  lie  met  with  for  sate— that  were  rough  and  borri.l  1  "«cnd  whatever  power  it  was  that  affonled  him  tlic  vision, 
witlioiit,  but  which  opened  ami  dividi’d  inU.  two,  and  then  1  ,  Caedar  warned  hv  dn-ams  of  nil  things  that  were  to  b<- 
you  Whehl  the  exquisite  images  of  the  goils  within.  He  then  ■I"'"'**  and  """ 


bears  testimony  to  llie  steadiness  of  Socrates’  head,  who, 
though  he  drank  as  much  as  any  one,  had  neyer  yet  been  seen 
intoxicated — who  dclighteil  his  companions  by  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  serenity  amidst  the  hardships  of  war,  while  he  tra¬ 
versed  the  field  of  battle  with  as  much  composure  as  if  he 


a  mortal  in  the  seat  of  tlie  immortals,  he  beheld  himself  one 
night  in  a  pleasant  and  very  fair  garden,  adonH><l  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  loaded  with  fruits  of  every  variety,  so  that  nothing 
more  delightful  rould  be  invented  by  any  painter,  or  even  by 
the  poet  I’ulci,  or  by  imagination  hersidf.  In  that  garden 


were  pacing  up  and  down  his  accustomed  walk  in  the  Agora  "•’cc  two  doors,  one  leailing  into  the  street  t^  other  into  the 
of  Aihoni* ;  tlien  he  »])eaks  of  the  fascination  of  his  conversa-  which  it  was  attachea.  r  mm  the  hmise  door  a  pri 

tion,  which,  like  the  melody  of  Marsyas,  charmed  not  only  in  a  white  earment,  and  while  Canlar  ran  for- 

M  Iten  performed  bv  an  exquisite  musician,  but  even  when  re-  (  ward  to  embrace  her,  the  pudener  shut  the  door,  leading  to 
peati-d  by  the  stupid  and  the  illiterate.  Then  Socrates,  wheth-  and  locked  it.  In  vain  he  calltnl  after  the  garden¬ 
er  w  anned  hv  the  praise,  the  wine,  or  the  conversation  of  his  and  desired  him  to  open  the  dixir.  pre\ail 

two  beautiful  friends,  sbt^ws  himself  even  in  the  friendly  do-  him;  he  remained  sormwing,  but  still  holthnff  the  prl 

scription  of  Plato,  more  in  the  character  of  Silemv  or  tlie  the  hand,  till  he  was  awakened  out  of  sleep.  Shortly  alter 
Snlvrs,  than  of  tliose  celestial  intelligences  that  were'  supiios-  he  made  an  ominous  commencement  of  acquaintance  with  his 


cd  to  inhabit  his  broa«t. 

Again  we  behold  him  in  a  different  point  of  view,  when, 
for  a  wonder,  Ik-  leaves  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  breatlies 
the  nir  of  the  neighboring  fields.  Unsandled,  as  usual,  he 
wades  with  liare  feet  through  the  cool  current  of  the  Ilissus, 
his  friend  following  him,  urged  by  his  examples,  and  they  find 
the  chillness  of  the  water  not  unpleasant,  from  the  time  of  the 
year  and  of  tlie  day 


future  father-in-law,  by  his  neighbor’s  house  taking  fire  in  the 
night,  and  a  few  days  after  beheld  his  neighbor’s  daughter 


By  the  odour  which  i*  diffused  by  the  rnee,  he  bermnet  enn. 
scious  of  a  separate  existence  from  hit  own,  his  mind  is  irfer- 
red  to  some  unknown  cause,  and  he  awsdics  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  also  of  his  own  existence  in  being  able  to  perceive  this 
odour.  We  thns  become  acquainted  with  objective  and  suIk 
jective  existence,  and  we  discover  the  relation  between  what  is 
active  and  what  is  passive.  In  the  sensation  we  feel  that  the 
mind  is  acted  upon,  while  in  perception,  we  are  ronscions  that 
we  are  acting :  and  most  eloquently  says  our  attthoe— “  In  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  sensation  is  united  to  its  cause,  wo 
have  an  example  of  that  inveterate  union  between  matter  and 
mint!  which  can  only  ho  dissolved  at  death  ;  when  the  soul 
shall  discover  that  it  is  its  own  sun  that  bad  been  shedding 
light  on  all  surrounding  ohji-cts,  and  that  it  was  not  this  lower 
world  which  is  grown  dark  to  it,  but  that  it  has  witlidniwn 
the  splendors  which  it  once  diffused  over  outward  existence, 
and  is  about  to  rise  and  illuminate  another  sphere  of  being.” 
The  three  first  senses,  smell,  taste  and  heariug,  do  not  kical- 
iie  their  intimations  of  an  external  world,  tliey  suggest  Uie 
idea  of  an  unknown  cause,  but  they  only  enable  us  to  riew  it 
in  reference  to  ourselves — it  is  sight  that  makes  us  acquainted 
with  extension,  and  it  is  touch  that  gives  reality  to  the  forms 
and  shapes  of  this  visible  world.  As  lias  been  beautifully  said 
by  one  w'ho  has  written  eloquently  on  the  senses,  “  Feeling  is 
the  great  witness  of  tnith — it  makes  the  world  no  dream.” 

.  Our  author  classes  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  from  perception 
i  tinder  four  different  heads.  They  arise  first  from  the  arbitrary 


passing  through  the  streets  exactly  as  he  had  seen  the  young  nature  of  perception  that  it  should  be  able  to  o’erleap  tlie 
woman  in  his  dream.  From  that  time  the  dream  began  to  be  i  „•  i,. _ .i  .  i  •  u  •.  -  r  i  • 

-  ,  ,,  ,1  •,  L-  1  f  •  i.  -.u  chain  ot  causes  ana  alight  upon  that  which  It  IS  useful  for  It  to 

fii  filled.  He  could  neither  think  of  marrving  her  with  anv  !  »  i 


know — that  every  thing  intermediate  is  lost  sight  of,  nnd  the 
object  upon  which  the  mind  should  i-est  alone  presents  itself. 
The  second  series  of  proofs  arises  from  the  adaptation  of  the 


through  the  branches,  and  the  scent  of  the  opening  flowers  ; 
vet  spoke  of  this  easy  and  neighboring  pleasure  as  one  which 
he  would  but  seldom  indulge.  The  country  taught  him  noth¬ 
ing  :  Ik-  must  Ik-  ever  learning,  nnd  from  the  conversations  of 
men  in  the  city — those  conversations  which  brought  him  uni¬ 
versal  odium,  a  violent  death  to  himself,  and  a  lasting  disgrace 
to  his  countrv.” 


prospect  of  comfort,  on  account  of  his  extreme  poverty,  nor  yet 
give  up  thoughts  of  her.  But  his  friends  did  not  see  the  same 

..u  ....  .  Socrates  as  unusinl  to  rural  scenes,  nd- 1  difficulty  that  he  did,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  many  tlie  ^ 

mires  tlie  lofty  planes,  the  consecrated  fountain  that  gushed  1  offering  to  help  him^^  forward  in  tlie  world  if  it  were  ne-  (o  tJjoir  proper  objeets.  Thus  if  the  eye  were  formeil 

out  at  their  feet,  the  reviving  breexe  of  spring,  that  sighed  j  cessary ;  so  he  married.  ' 

Having  given  us  so  far  the  opinions  of  others,  Mr.  Douglas 
now  sets  down  in  right  good  earnest,  to  grapple  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  bis  own  peculiar  and  inimitable  manner.  First  of  all 
he  shows  that  the  mind  requires  impressions  from  without,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  evolve  thought  from  its  own  depths — ns  the  statute 
requires  the  Promethean  touch  to  warm  it  into  life,  the  farulty 
Of  Cardan,  one  of  the  three  Italians,  Cardan,  Bruno,  and  j  of  perception  first  demands  our  attention.  By  a  wise  arrange- 
Campanclln,  who  distinguished  themselves  so  much  in  their  j  ment  of  Proridence,  there  is  an  arbitrary  interval  between  the 
attempt  to  form  a  new  philosophy,  and  evinced  surh  restless  j  act  of  perception  and  the  olijert  perceived.  The  avenues  by 
ami  unquiet  temper  in  opposing  and  altering  whatever  was  which  these  objects  enter  our  mind  are  lost  to  view— the 

links  which  connect  us  with  visible  things  ore  unperceived — 
we  think  not  of  the  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina,  of  tlie 


received,  wc  have  this  graphic  sketch. 

“  But  it  is  not  so  much  what  Plato  thought  as  the  manner 


in  which  he  expressed  his  thoughts  which  gives  their  charm  '  changes  of  the  brain,  or  the  irritability  of  the  ner\'es,  but  our 
and  immortality  to  his  writings.  This  style  is  the  highest  I  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  objects  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  the 
iinion  of  eloipicnrp  and  philosophy.  In  liis  w-orks,  by  the  j  images  of  which  are  thus  conveyed  to  us.  A  difficult  task  it 

maeic  of  genius,  the  dead  are  recalled  to  life,  and  the  ab- 1  ■  .  ,  i  _ _ "  •  _  ij  .  i  i 

r  >  i  IS  to  place  ourselves  as  strangers  in  the  world,  to  look  upon 

sent  arc  presented  to  tlie  eves.  Athens  not  in  ruins,  but  with  |  ,  .  ,  ,  „  * 

its  walls,  and  its  temples  rises  before  us.  We  are  in  the  j.at-  |  panorama  itround  us,  as  if  it  were  for  the  first  time 

rimony  of  Plato,  in  the  academy  which  he  left  as  an  iiiheri- !  unfolded  to  our  vision — to  receive  impressions  as  if  they  had 
tance  to  philosophy.  We  are  under  the  shade  of  those  lofty  '  never  before  lieen  made,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  the  opera- 
planes  which  were’  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Athenians,  and  bo-  I  ^  knowledge  of  stir- 

fore  the  temples  which  Plato  dedicated  to  the  muses,  and  ,  .  in...  "... 

when-  SpensippiH  placed  the  figures  of  the  graces,  surroundi-d  ,  things.  But  our  author  says  all  this  very  prettily  in 

by  thi'  tombs  of  ancient  heroes,  nnd  by  the  monuments  of  those  I  the  following  paK.sagc. 


vho  perisliod  at  Marathon.  Then  are  assembli-d  tlie  ftllow- 
ers  of  Pinto — the  men  who  were  considereil  if  not  deini-gods, 
at  least  tlie  survivors  of  the  golden  age  ;  there  the  improvo- 


“  ‘  Except  ye  become  ns  little  children  ye  cannot  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,’  nnd  except  wc  become  as  little  children, 


moots  of  lau-r  philosophv,  an-  blendinl  ^itb  iIk-  fragments  of  |  ^ 

;  .  *  ,  •  1  •  1  *  I  J  I  J  '  kvsophv.  One  of  the  ffreatest  and  ihp  nio«t  difficult  portions  of 

that  more  aucionl  Icannnc  which  appc'ar  to  have  dew^rnded  .  C  f  ai  .u  u-  r  i  i  ii_  j  i 

...  !•  r  ^  '  •  r  i  1 1  'n  I  mental  philosmphv  is  to  rccal  tlie  thou^ht^  of  chtUlhood,  and 

to  pofitontv  like  rnhe^  from  tlie  nuns  of  a  former  world.  I  hen  *  •  *  r  .  •  i  i_-  i 

f  ,*  c  X  *  A.i  *  I  •  u  affam  to  receive  our  first  impressions,  an<l  to  think  owr  our 

we  hear  the  anticipation  of  another  continent.  Allnutes,wliirh  -  .  .1  w  ‘ 


first  appears  like  the  country  beyond  Mount  Atlas,  with  its 


oarlk'St  thon?hU. 

A  child  is  a  metaphysician  without  knowin?  it ;  ami  the 


,  i  *i  1  ^  tiiiiii  18  (I  mil  wiiiiuiii  KTHt>«ins  h;  ami  me 

herds  of  ‘elephants,’ then  recedes  as  an  island  into  the  ocean  ‘  i.',  c.  ,  i  r  l  l 

.1.  il  philosopher  xnav  enjov  hut  in  vain  the  first  gleams  of  thought 

ti,  winch  It  rnminiinirntes  Its  nnme.  nt  Inst  rxnnnds  I  1  .  *  •  -  .... 


of  darkness  to  which  il  communicates  its  name,  nt  Inst  expands 
into  a  now  world,  larger  than  I.ybia  and  Asia  put  logetlier, 
and  finiilly  tlisap|K-ars  witli  its  temples  and  towers  iK-nenth  the 


in  the  countenance  of  infancy,  while  he  seeks  to  unlearn  ft»r  a 
moment  that  long  train  of  acquired  thought  which  the  child  is 


waves,  thero  to  n-st  till  Columbus  again  rocalled  it  from  Hk.  |  /“‘I 

abvss  of  darkness  and  oblivion  ;  and  its  iv.k-w.hI  inhabitants  ' 


arc  again  reviving  its  free  and  noble  institutions.”  I 

Il  seems  this  frantic  enthusiast  was  terrified  a  hundred  ■ 
limes  in  his  drenms  by  a  red  cock  that  spoke  to  him  with  a ! 
human  voice,  and  predicted  misfortunes,  which,  however,  never  j 
happened.  When  these  rights  left  him,  he  received  in  com- 

jK-nsation  a  faculty  of  seeing  the  moon  whenever  he  looked  up  |  growth  of  our  faculties,  we  can  place  ourselves  like  Adam  in 
to  the  sky ;  nnd,  also,  the  still  more  wonderful  pririlege,  that  j  the  garden  of  Eden,  willi  mature  but  yet  unexerted  faculties, 
in  his  presence,  whatever  wounds  were  iaflicled,  no  Wood  fol- ,  A  rose  is  presented  to  this  newly  awakened  image  of  humani- 
lowed,  and  no  injury  was  felt.  So  that  he  boldly  mingled  in  1  ty  whom  we  will  suppose  only  to  have  the  sense  of  smelling. 


again  be  untwined. 

My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine, 

But  he  must  be 
A  stronger  than  thee 
Who  con  break  this  thread  of  mine.” 

But  as  wc  cannot  revert  to  childhood,  and  to  the  infant 


like  a  microscope,  how  would  we  shudder  at  beholding  insect 
life  swarming  around  us — liow  would  we  turn  from  the  cooling 
crystal  drought  if  we  were  to  see  myriads  of  animated  lieing. 
mingled  with  iu  drops — ^how  would  we  turn  from  the  most 
beautiful  objects,  for  th«-n  would  they  lose  their  beauty — or  if 
the  eye  were  formed  like  a  telescope  it  would  be  equally  unfitted 
for  the  actual  purposes  of  life.  The  third  series  of  proofs  arises 
from  tlie  adaptation  of  the  senses  to  each  other ;  to  use  the 
foregoing  illustration,  if  the  eye  had  been  formeil  like  the  micro¬ 
scope,  our  sense  of  touch  would  not  have  corresponded  to  our 
vision  ;  and  the  lienefits  which  they  mutually  r^mfer  npon  each 
other,  would  have  licon  lost.  Tlie  fuunh  series  of  proofs 
arises  from  the  adaptation  of  the  general  structure  of  the  mind 
to  the  senses,  by  which  their  scattered  intimations,  their  vari 
ed  information,  are  harmonized  and  blended  with  other 
thoughts  into  one  corresponding  whola.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Douglas  says : 

“  It  is,  however,  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  hut  the 
second  great  tenet  of  natural  religion,  which  begins  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  structure  of  our  powers  of  perception.  As  it  is 
obvious  by  the  current  of  thought  setting  outwards,  that  the 
mind  is  intended  for  action  rather  than  contemplation ;  and 
when  contemplative  that  it  is  more  readily  adapted  for  exter¬ 
nal  observation  than  for  inward  reflection  ;  so  it  is  equally  be¬ 
coming  manifest,  that  the  outward  world,  though  our  present 
scene  of  trial,  and  the  theatre  in  which,  for  a  short  time,  we 
must  art  our  parts,  is  only  the  temporary  state  of  our  early 
being,  and  that  its  decorations  are  given  to  it  by  the  mind  it¬ 
self.  And  as  we  would  judge  from  seeing  the  tent  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  Arab  fixed  for  a  night,  with  no  other  fixture  than  a  pole 
stuck  in  the  sands,  that  it  would  probably  be  removed  at  dav 
break  to  fresher  wells  and  greener  verdure ;  so  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  mind  which  garnishes  the  naked  extention  of 
matter  and  its  varying  movements  with  the  continuitv  which 
thought  alone  gives,  and  with  the  coloring  and  vividness  of  its 
own  sensations,  will  shortly  withdraw  the  shifting  imagerv 
which  it  spreads  over  the  world,  and  will  transferthe  coloring 
from  iu  present  perishable  canvass  to  more  durable  mate¬ 
rials.” 

The  remarks  of  our  author  in  the  chapter  on  memory  and 
suggestion  are  full  of  beauty.  If,  he  says,  according  to  the 
sup|K)sition  of  Hobbes,  man  had  but  one  perception  he  wottid 
be  rather  stupified  than  intelligent;  nr,  if  a  number  of  sanc¬ 
tions  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind  without  the  power  of 
recalling  them  by  memory,  they  would  leave  no  memento  of 
their  transit,  but  would  be  “  like  the  thunder  amid  the  wilder- 
neM  of  sands,  that,  without  leaving  any  traces  of  vegetation. 
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hU  ■o  otiirr  existence  but  the  quick  and  crowded  passage  of 
its  waves.”  Memory  is  eren  essential  to  perception,  at  least 
to  those  complicated  porcepriims  with  which  we  are  most  fa* 
miliar,  (ur  it  is  only  by  repeated  acts  that  we  can  discern  their 
visible  and  tanrible  magnitudes,  and  memory  is  implied  in 
dieir  lieing  united  in  one  whole.  Memory  enlarges  our  hori- 
son,  and  “  as  the  eye  unites  the  different  p<irtions  of  the  land, 
trapes,  coUerts  the  scatli'red  passages  of  former  existence, 
and  fills  op  the  fitregronnd  of  the  present  with  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  past,  however  diminishing  in  dimness  and  dis¬ 
tance."  We  occasionally  lisht  upon  a  thought  expressed  with 
turb  clearness  and  beauty,  that  we  cannot  disengage  it  fn>m 
the  dress  in  which  it  is  clothed,  and  here  and  there  interspei^ 
ted  with  our  sober  remarks  on  these  sparkling  gems  of  thought. 

A  wise  provision  is  seen  even  in  the  limitations  of  memory, 
for  were  all  the  thtaights  that  enter  the  mind  to  be  retainetl 
there  with  eqiml  vividness,  the  mind  would  become  distracted 
with  the  multiplicity  of  tdijects,  and  over-powered  by  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  weight.  But  unimportant  things  gradually  recede 
and  disappear,  while  those  impn'ssions  upon  which  the  mind 
most  frequently  rests  become  indelibly  engraven  on  its  many 
leaves,— the  vast  crowd  of  sensations  disperse,  leaung  some 
scattered  gronps  upon  which  the  eye  most  fondly  tests.  In 
memory,  and  in  tlic  flashes  which  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon 
some  passages  of  our  past  existence  which  were  seemingly 
obliterated,  we  have  an  argument  not  imly  for  immortality, 
but  for  an  immortality  of  retribution.  It  is  not  wlien  rrime  is 
committed  tliat  it  weighs  most  fearfully  upon  the  soul,  but 
when  time  has  taken  away  the  false  coloring  of  passion,  then 
it  stands  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  back  ground  of  memory 
and  will  no  longer  be  hidden  by  the  flimsy  covering  under 
which  it  may  for  a  while  have  been  concealed.  From  such 
instances  we  may  imagine  the  powerful  quickening  impulse 
which  may  be  given  to  memory  in  another  world,  causing  all 
the  past  to  rush  in  upon  the  soul,  till  it  is  overwhelmed  with 
the  gloomy  tide — when  all  the  impressions  that  have  been  re¬ 
gistered  in  the  mind,  and  buried  perchance  uiwler  the  rubbish 
of  years,  appear  before  the  startled  eye  as  if  they  were  engra¬ 
ven  with  the  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond.  By  tlx* 
decay  of  memory  the  aged  are  gradually  witlidrawn  from  tlie 
exciting  scenes  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell,— their  views 
become  simplified  as  they  approaeh  the  end  of  life,  present 
objects,  cease  to  make  permanent  impressions,  and  tlxur 
thtaigfats  are  materially  led  to  the  distant  scenes  of  their  early 
life,  of  which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  take  a  retrospect  in  . 
anticipation  of  tliat  himr  when  all  its  secrets  will  be  fully  dis. 
closed. 

There  ore  many  fine  ideas  very  well  expressed  in  the  chap- 
ta  on  the  train  of  thought  and  tlie  mental  faculties. 

“  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  manifest  in  the  structure  hy 
wfaieh  the  mind  retains  all  the  former  thoughts  which  it  may 
afterwards  require,  in  an  onler  that  is  ever  variable,  yet  over  , 
constant,  and  that  ever  adat>t  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  mind,  i 
No  magazine  in  which  all  the  productions  of  art  were  stored  ;  | 
no  museum  with  all  tla*  diversified  productions  of  nature,  are 
in  any  degree  to  be  cuin[)ared  to  the  ropository  of  the  mind  it¬ 
self,  in  which  are  stored  not  only  the  various  objects  of  exter¬ 
nal  nature,  Imt  the  endless  combinatiuns  w  hich  tlie  mind  forms 
out  of  the  intimations  of  iIh?  senses ;  and  those  n>>t  only  sorted 
and  arranged  in  their  difl'oivnt  eompartment ;  but  tliesc  com¬ 
partments  changing  their  places,  and  while  tliey  otfer  tlieni- 
seWes  spontaneously,  assuniing  a  m'w  order,  as  well  a.s  en¬ 
larging  their  contents  arcordiiig  to  the  need,  disposition.s,  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  mind,  which  treasures  up  its  nequisitiuns 
within  their  ample  and  ever  eiilargiog  receptacles.” 

The  association  of  ideas  deperuls  upon  three  particulars,  si¬ 
militude  or  contrast,  contiguity  of  time  or  place,  and  causa¬ 
tion  ;  the  first  forming  tlie  basis  of  poetry  and  wit ;  tlie 
second  of  history,  and  the  third  of  philostiphy.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  thoughts,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary — while  we 
live  we  must  think — “  tlxiught,  busy  thought,  thnnigh  the  long 
postern  of  time  long  elapsed,”  nr  over  the  varied  present,  or 
towards  the  misty  future,  is  ever  wending  its  way,— none  may 
stay  its  progress,  or  say  thus  fur  shalt  thou  come  and  no  fai^ 
ther diut  though  we  may  not  chain  it  down,  we  may  direct 
its  flight — though  we  may  not  unvst  tlx*  ru.-.hiiigcunvnt,we  may 
color  those  lapsing  waters — we  may  chouse  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  our  thoughts  those  which  please  us  ino8t,'^U]d  gnxlu- 


ally  the  trains  of  tbmigfat  will  be  influenced  by  personal  char* 
acter,  they  will  take  the  impress  of  each  peculiar  individual — 
they  will  he  mmilded  to  accord  with  one’s  prolessirxi,  or  they 
will  be  regulateil  by  virtue,  or  disturlxHl  by  the  outineakings 
of  passiim.  “  The  raw  materials,”  says  our  author,  “  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  every  mind,  but  each  constnicts  his  own  edifice,— a 
hovel  or  a  palace.  To  read  at  once  the  history  and  the  di^ti- 
ny  of  an  iixlividual,  we  need  only  behuIJ  the  acquired  associa¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas,  lie  needs  no  othtr  onu'le  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  images  of  his  mind  are  grouped  together;  and  in 
the  cliarocters  which  are  engraven  on  his  mental  tablet,  he 
carries  within  him  tlx'  liaixl-writing  of  his  diHim.” 

Imagination,  in  its  widi'st  sense,  would  include  the  con. 
structive  faculty,  or  the  plastic  power  of  the  mind,  by  which 
it  is  continually  rediiciug  into  form  and  shaix*  the  information 
which  it  is  deriving  from  various  sources.  This  is  a  process 
which  is  uncuiisciously  going  on  in  every  mind— ^very  one  is 
combining  aial  arranging  tlie  shifting  scent's  that  are  constant¬ 
ly  presented  to  the  view,  and  coloring  and  animating  the  world 
around — so  tliat  not  the  presence  hut  the  alisence  of  this  fac¬ 
ulty  would  be  remarked.  But  it  is  voluntary  construction  or 
imagination  wherein  men  arc  made  to  difler,  wlierc  tlx^  s)hi|  ' 
rendeiw  available  the  stores  with  wliich  tier  plastic  power  has 
fuiTiislxtl  her,  and  forming  new  combinations,  presenting  things 
under  ditt'ereiit  aspects  proceeding  to  new  creatums,  thus  lay-  I 
ing  the  foundation  of  tlx*  fine  arts,  aixl  drawing  near  the  verge 
I  ol  tlie  invisible  world.  Imagination  lends  its  hues  to  realitv,  | 
mellowing  and  softening  its  rugged  lines, — it  raises  us  above  ! 
'  the  tangible  things  of  life,  and  gives  us  aspirations  after  a  mure 
I  exalted  state  of  being. 

1  “  Imagination  is  eminently  fitted  to  the  nature  of  man  as  a 

pn^ressive  be-ing.  He  reepiires  its  wings  to  lift  him  up  from 
,  wlx're  be  is  grovelling  u|K>n  tlie  earth.  Its  domain  forms  tlie 
j  boundary  lietween  sense  and  faith,  aixl  we  must  first  (lass 
through  its  portal,  before  we  con  gain  even  a  distant  view  of 
the  regions  of  eiidk-ss  Inipe  iind  immortality.  All  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  ever  been  cflected  in  tlx*  world,  necessarily 
,  had  first  llx-ir  place  in  imagination.  It  is  the  nursery  in  which 
I  Ix-avenly  fruits  must  be  acclimated,  Ix-fore  tlx'v  can  he  trans¬ 
planted  to  oiir  daily  world.  Kvery  discovery  of  sciem’e  has 
had  its  first  gleam  there,  before  it  settled  into  a  steady  radi- 
BiK:e,  anil  became  fi.xeil  as  one  of  tlie  lights  of  the  heaven. — 
The  world  of  iniaTination  has  a  double  horizon.  It  afliinls  an 
ever-widening  prospi'ct  of  progress  and  improvement  u|)oii 
earth,  while,  in  its  loftier  ex|iaiise,  it  disi-loses  to  us  tlx'  worlds 
upon  worlds  on  high,  infinite  in  numlM-r,  and  endless  in  dura¬ 
tion ;  where  tlx*  individual  soul  shall  attain  that  perfection 
above,  which  tlx*  short-lived  generations  of  mortals  below  are 
ever  pursuing,  and  ever  slow  ly  approaching,  Intt  which  they 
can  never  attain. " 

\ 

The  conclusion  of  this  chapti*r  struck  us  as  describing  very 
forcibly  an  influence  all  must  have  felt  and  enjoyed — the  pow¬ 
er  which  a  master  mind  at  once  gains  over  ours,  how  our  own 
mind  is  moulded  at  liis  will,  his  undying  tlxxiglits  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  thoughts  till  we  ore  ready  to  exclaim,  “  E 
lo  toHO  pittore." 

“  The  thinl  subject  which  has  scarcely  if  at  all  lieen  touch¬ 
ed  upon,  is  that  suggestive  power  of  style  hy  which  the  oi^ 
raiigeineiit  of  words  in  every  original  and  pow  erful  author,  not 
only  iixlicates  to  us  his  thouglits,  but  lends  to  us  bis  iicculim' 
intellectual  vision,  ami  comnnmientes  to  us  almost  a  new  life, 
liy  transporting  us  not  only  to  distant  places  and  ages  but  to 
inodes  ol'  tliiiiking  ami  feeling,  it  may  be,  very  alien  from  our 
uwn;  aud  all  this  ttfi'cted  by  so  fine  a  texture  of  expn<ssion 
that  a  very  slight  change  of  words  destroys  the  charm,  though 
it  still  retains  tlie  full  sensi*,  and  may  still  depict  to  us  the 
wenery  of  Homer  and  Shaksjieare,  hut  deprivi'd  of  tlx* 

^  warmth  and  tlx'  animation,  and  above  all  of  the  individuality 
which  enables  the  poet  to  repay  the  n'ader,  not  for  his  second 
but  for  his  evcr-reiiew cd  life  in  otlx-r’s  breath,  by  giving  them 
an  extension  of  existence  ns  far  as  imagination  has  spread  Ikt 
i  wings  over  tlie  dark  tide  of  time. 

I  “  The  pyramxis  may  reprosenf  the  gn'nftiess  of  the  deparf- 
I  e<l  kings  ol'  Egyjrt,  but  language  is  the  only  fitting  momimciit 
of  those  geniuses  that  have  given  tlii'm  light  to  earth  for  a 
Wilson,  niid  of  tlx*  thought  which  have  passi'd  wiih  such  in¬ 
tense  rapidity  through  their  master  minds.  It  was  an  nrgu- 
I  m<  nt  which  struck  the  ancients,  and  vvhii-li  is  foivihly  expn-ss- 
■  eil  by  Cicero,  that  tlie  niiml  itssdf  niii-t  Is-  immortal,  since  its 
|irtMluce  is  so.  Ami  mx  only  is  its  iiiiim-dUie  pro>lik-e,  tlxxigli 
I  iiiijM-rislialile,  hut  tlx  material  vehicle,  vvIx  iIkt  liiiiguage  or 
w  riting  in  which  it  is  ciMHvnicd — ilv  cliaructcrs  which  iIm- 
hand  of  man  has  cnivetl  still  re-»Mikindlc  and  ncaiiimate,  though 
in  a  succession  of  other  bosoms  the  images  and  the  cmi  tions 


wh'x-h  the  authors  desired  to  trace,  and  even  when  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  character  and  the  thought  has  been 
ken,  and  ih"  meaning  appeared  to  have  perisheil,  as  well  as 
the  hami  which  tracisl  its  si-ns,  a  re«tiri”ction  may  he  awnit- 
ing  all  tliese  hiiricil  workings  i>l'  th<‘  mtml,  over  which  thiai- 
sands  of  years  had  cast  tlx'ir  veil  ami  then  they  may  awaken 
again  to  life  and  to  gr-aier  interest  than  when  tliey  were  first 
cliissclkal  upon  tlx'  stone.  Thus  tlx*  liieroglypliics  of  I'gypt, 
engraveil  with  a  cnivlcss  hniid,  and  as  a  mere  mutter  of  for¬ 
mality  are  viewed  anew  ami  with  intens*-  interest,  aft«*r  tlieir 
supiTstifioiis  ami  tlx'ir  institutions  so  long  have  perished. 
Nor,  can  wc  conceive  otherwise,  when  the  slightest  shade  of 
emotion  awakens  acofres[Nimliiig  movcm-iit  w  ithin  ourselves, 
nor  U'lieve  that  the  cause  can  e»-a*e  while  the  elfa-t  remains  ; 
or  that  tlx-  mind  that  coninosiHl  tlie  liiiid  ami  the  (Myssy  re- 
movial  to  another  stage  of  Iwiiig  has  lost  any  of  the  vivid. less 
with  which  it  conteniplntml  existence.  But  the  argument  be- 
ronx's  still  stronger  w  hen  it  is  consideretl  that  the  moral  effi-cts 
of  thiHight  never  pi'risli — tlxit  tlx  succession  of  gi'iier.itions 
forms  only  one  romniiiiiity — that  the  virtues  or  the  vires  of 
aiK'ieiit  times  ami  of  miml.s  so  long  rerioviHl  from  th»‘  earth, 
still  afliTt  th**  moral  condition  of  the  present  worlil — tliat  the 
me  asiire  of  In'm-fits  and  of  injuries  is  still  filling  up, — nnd  that 
if  tlx*  comlitiim  of  men  after  death  is  to  lie  detemiim'd  hy  their 
finiits,  that  those  fruits  are  still  ri|><*iiiiig  ami  augmenting,  nnd 
,  if  tlx'ir  (pinlity  in  many  cas«*s  run  be  easily  ns<-ertnine«l,  that 
tlx'ir  full  niiioiiiit  ran  only  be  determined  when  the  eni-lh  and 
all  its  coiirenis  an-  brought  to  their  final  ]H’riud  aiid  the  ulti- 
mat!‘  n-ckoiiiiig  is  i  loseil. 

I  “  It  is  well  to  n'collect  that  in  the  power  of  communicating 
tlx'ir  thoughts  to  otlx'rs,  men  im'iir  tlx'  deep<-r  responsibility; 

'  even  in  the  siU-nce  of  tlx*  niiml  ixir  thoughts  aecusi'  or  els<>  ex- 
j  cus*>  each  otlx'r ;  hut  when  uttereil  in  sjx'cch.  thi'V  Is'como 
!  public  property, — we  aie  judgixl  not  only  of  ixirselves,  hut  of 
otliers  also,  and  above  all  hy  the  supri'ine  Jmlge.  Tlx*  wing¬ 
ed  words  that  often  so  hastily  escape  from  us  must  again  be 
.pasMil  in  review;  wlxi  ran  stand  that  single  test,  “hy  thy 
,  wonis  tlxiu  slialt  be  justified,  and  hy  thy  words  thou  shalt  he 
'  cniulemned  ?” 

^  Tlx*  emotions  which  give  movement  and  life  to  the  mind 
which  without  tlx'm  would  b«!  hut  an  intellectual  mirror,  un- 
moveil  by  the  images  of  passing  olijects,  are  next  considered, 
but  it  is  (he  rhajiter  on  Taste  which  we  fimnd  replete  with 
Txautifid  thoughts.  How  true  are  its  opt'iiing  ri'niarks. 

j  “  Tlx*  miml  i«  continually  shaping  and  rebuilding  its  various 
,  thoughts  ami  feelings,  hut  is  most  roustautly  o|x'nitive  iijHin 
!  tiiose  w  liicli  leave  tlie  dm'jiest  trace  in  tlie  memory,  or  arc 
recalled  with  most  pleasure  to  tlx*  view.  Men  endeavor  lo 
'  live  over  again  their  jiast  life,  hut  alxivc  all  to  rc|M'at  and 
multiply  ill  iviiicinhram'e  tlx*  few  sunny  spots  of  existcix-e, 
and  tlx*  efl'ui'ts  of  iiidividimls  arc  sr'coixlcil  hy  the  l>unt  and  the 
story-teller,  who  exaggerate  and  ciiilH-lii-li  tlx*  few  incidents 
of  the  simplest  ami  curliest  lin.es.  Novelty,  Ix-auty  and  sub¬ 
limity  which  me  tlx*  elcnwiits  of  tlx*  id*  a  I  wiirld,  are  what 
j  fonii  tlx*  staple  of  the  earliest  vit-cs,  ami  though  raiviy  dis¬ 
coverable  in  the  world  around  us,  throw  Luck  tix  ir  gorgeous 
liiH's  u|Miii  aiiliquity,  ui  l>ccoiix*  the  goldi'U  tissue  of  tlx  dreams 
of  futurity. 

I  After  discussing  the  theory  of  the  sublime  ami  Ix'autiful,  and 
!  olisetving  tlx*  grow  th  of  the  U-antiful  ami  tlx*  practical  in  the 
■  mind,  our  author  traces  its  history  in  the  pnigr**ss  of  society. 
t)f  the  eli-nvnts  intfi  which  the  suhjei't  bus  h<*<*n  dividml  nov- 
r  city  takes  tlx*  lend,  as  tlx*  strange  and  womlerful  attract  tlie 
.  attention  of  hurharoiis  nations — to  this  is  addcti  tlx  pathetic 
occasiomd  by  tin*  various  turns  of  prosjxrity  and  adversity; 

I  then  comes  tlx*  sublime,  and  the  hi*niitiful  appi'ars  when  the 
first  fi’rvor  of  genius  and  of  nations  has  pusseil  away.  When 
I  lieauty  fails  miignificeix-o  succi'cils,  which  s-xm  gives  place  to 
false  oriianiciit  ami  homlmst,  at  last  Ix'autifully  rom-liides  our 
!  aiitlxir,  genius  itself  gives  jilace  to  taste,  anil  nations  losing  tlie 
I  siLsccprihillty  of  youth,  sit  in  judgment  in  tlx  dm-liix  of  tlx'ir 
'  existence  over  the  images  tluit  dazzled  ami  tlx  feelings  tliat 
wanned  tli.'iii,  when  tlu‘ir  pulse  ht*at  liigli,  and  wlx-ii  tlx  sun 
of  life  was  yet  in  its  zenith.  But  we  have  not  time  even 
I  to  glance  over  one  tithe  of  tlx  U-uiitiful  things  which  Mr. 

'  Hoiiglus  says  in  this  cltaptcr.  One  more  extract  u|k)I!  the 
I  I  Ica-iire  arising  from  works  of  th«*  iniaginulioii,  ami  another 
j  iijKiii  the  di  lights  and  tlx*  iiioral  beix-fits  to  lx*  derived  froni 
I  txca-ioi.aily  soaring  into  tlx*  regions  of  the  ideal,  into  tluit 
I  higher  world  win  re  rc/'i/gcr”  I'riin  the  cares  of  life,  ix;- 

1  casioimlly  finds  n'fuge,  ami  wc  conclude  li  r  the  pix*M'iit. 

I  “  In  aildiliou  to  the  pleasures  of  inmgiiiatioii,  a  new  j  ^'nsu^o 
I  is  derivetl  from  tiui  mcdiiiiii  liirougli  wiiicii  the  imagiim'ioii 
'  c.Miveys  itself  to  tlx*  mind.  Ik'siihs  the  lx  aiily  of  the  scene 
I  that  the  paiuter  intemls  to  cxpiess,  and  which,  couid  it  jkiss 


fn»in  miiul  to  mind  inAtantaneously^  would  poAsess  the  charms  ler,  dcAcenduig  through  the  n^on  of  the  clouds,  finds  himself  nearer  interest  in  the  morals  of  themselves  and  their  neigfar 
ut  tlie  ideal  alone,  there  are  all  the  varied  resources  that  color-  lust  in  forests  of  boundless  extent,  and  as  gloomy  as  the  dark  hors.  So  certain  is  this  operation,  that  notwithstanding  iha 
ing  posses^s  for  the  production  of  secondary  beauties,  and  ^-i^uds  which  drench  them  witli  incessant  rains.  It  is  true,  \  military  despotism  and  misrule  which  have  afflicted  Peru 
which  while  thi-y  fix  the  Acting  land«-ajK*s,  that  otherw  ise  bright  spots  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes ;  i  since  iu  emancipation  fitim  Old  S|>ain,  we  very  strongly  tus- 
would  imss  like  a  dream  thniugh  the  mind,  mnv  give  to  tlH'm  .....  ■  r  l  i-i- 

soim  w  lKit  of  the  purer  sun  andhi  ightei  day  whii  l.  is  assigned  i"  Rlcns  and  t^lejs,  at  the  height  of  a  few  thousand  feet  ipect  that  the  depravity  of  manners  so  much  complained  of 
by  tlio  poets  to  Klysium.  In  music,  the  very  absence  of  words,  above  the  sea,  fertility  of  soil  and  sweetness  of  climate  unite  j  now-a-days  in  Lima,  bos  not  in  reality  incieascd  of  late  yean, 
ami  the  use  o(  soiiikIs  which  speuk  a  universal  langungi*,  give  tlieir  attractions  to  tlic  sublime  scenery  of  tlic  neighboring  Cor-  '  but  has  only  grown  more  visible,  owing  to  ihe  loss  of  public 
an  opposite  advantage  to  the  sister  art,  and  come  over  llie  soul  .  but  these  cnclianting  localities  ore,  after  all,  like  tlie  !  self-satisfaction,  and  the  increased  activity  of  censure  under 

iirh'a  definirs^i^rhi  'irirmue'mble  ‘W"ly  dis«:minated,  and  do  not  |  the  new  onk  r  irf  things.  The  S,«ni.h  Anwricans  arc  i>ot  yet 

vi-ions  of  beuutv,  iiiintly  disclosing  themselves  in  the  dimness  justify  tlie  claim  of  Peru  to  any  natural  superiority  above  otlier  usetl  to  the  qucrulousness  of  a  free  runstitutioa,  the  nature  of 
of  distance.  W  hile  poinry  embraces  tlic  interval  In-tv^een  both  countries  of  far  more  homely  pretensions.  |  which  is,  by  a  continual  fermentation,  to  work  off  its  impu- 

thesc  wide  extn-iiies,  able  by  the  more  or  less  definite  use  ol  however,  without  wandering  long  in  general  con-  rities. 

wonls,  to  rajs,,  up  an  inimmliate  picture  la-fore  tlK-  niii^,  or  U.  3  p,.  Lima,  and  then  j  Of  tlie  agreeable  society  of  Lima,  of  the  gracefid  dress  of 

while  its  a<-,.<.nls  vilinite  with  only  undetermined  imdody.  accompany  him  by  the  most  fn-iiuenteil  nwid  to  Cerro  1  asco  the  ladies,  of  the  freedom  of  their  rnannoi^,  their  moonlight 
“  One  of  tlie  greuti-st  sources  of  plt-asure  iu  works  of  ima- j  and  the  valley  of  lliiaiiuco.  He  is  a  judiciims  and  agnH^able  promenades  on  the  bridge,  and  many  similar  topics,  wo  need 
gination  luis  U’en  far  too  miath  jiosst-d  over.  It  is  mrt  the  companion ;  temperate  in  liis  opinions,  elaborately  elegant  in  say  nutliing,  as  they  liave  been  rcpi-atedly  celebrated  in  nearly 
subjis-t  of  the  jsHMn  alone,  or  the  picture,  or  tlie  music,  which  ^.pji,ig,  and  witliuut  anv  serious  fault,  save  that  tluj  same  strain.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  give  our  author’s 

eives  us  tilea^ure,  hut  our  svmpathv  with  URi  master  iiiinds  ^  ■  ‘  ,  ,  ,  .  r  .1  ^  i-.  •  •  •  .u  .  .  r  •  n  , 

tliich  have  pnnluced  tlm  gt;.at  woiks  ..fart,  ami  have  reflect-  sui>i*rfi‘->>‘l«»ess  which  we  are,  iu.w-a-<lays.  reluctantly  account  of  the  mortulily  reigning  m  that  seat  of  idleness  and 

ed  new  beautv  over  nature,  and  liave  given  ik'w  em-rgv  to  tlie  compcllwl,  not  only  to  paidon,  but  to  dwm  an  accomplish-  '  pleasure.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  tlic  di-atlis  in  Lima,  in  a 
soul  of  man.  Tlie  same  subjects  might  have  occunv  d  to  our-  nient,  in  tliose  who  write  for  popularity.  A  far  more  satis-  population  of  4.’>,000  souls,  are  ainmnlly  aliout  2,700,  or  one 
selves,  liic  sami*  images  pivsc-nteil  tlM*ms<‘lv  es,  ami  tin' delight  f^mry  account  of  tlio  moi*al  condition  of  Pern,  as  well  as  of  individual  of  evciy  scventivn.  In  Lngland,  fifty  years  ago. 

u" di^de*rtli'^*^liU^liWdii^s'*8nd  *Uie\i"or  oln?^  natural  history  in  gem-ral,  is  to  be  found  in  Poeppig’s  I  the  mortality  was  one  in  forty,  hut,  hy  improved  police  and 
fancy;  but  by  the  woiks  of  genius  we*^  are  lilW  aUive  our-  travels,  a  work  which  we  have  already  mmle  known  to  our  practice,  has  1x^*0  lullerly  reduccl  to  one  in  fifty- 

selves,  and  nwive  an  infusion  of  new  life ;  and  we  are  admit-  readers  {Atk.  No.  452.)  Dr.  Smith,  as  a  medical  practi-  eight,  or  less  tluin  one-third  of  the  mortality  prevailing  in 


ted  not  only  to  contomjnate  tlie  earliest  dawn  of  jHx'tiy  and  tlie  tymicr,  is  naturally  disposed  to  consider  the  social  vices  of  tlie  I-inia. 

feelings  which  spring  fresh  frem  tla^  conteiniilalioii  of  nature,  ,,  .  e  *  i-  1  •  .  r  •  tu  11  c  _  Our 

,  I  I  11  .  ‘  I  .-.i  .  J  I  .1  ‘  .1  ■  Cl  1  enivnans  from  a  inmhcal  point  of  view.  Ihe  lady,  of  pure  1  '-'“C 


hut  lietiold  at  once  and  w  itliout  delav,  the  working  of  those  -  .  .  '  .1  _  1  n-  v  1  1  1  1  -i  1  ■ 

niigluy  minds  in  Uieir  last  result,  ami  in  tlie  most  finished  Sptmish  blood,  in  Lima,  marries  at  a  very  early  age,  and  when  the  nwd  which  we  have  already  described  m  our  account  of 

ftiriii.  In  itiotlinir  the  wriiinijs  or  beholding  the  works  of  Uie  she  has  not  yet  streiigth  of  con^tiuition  Ui  suckle  her  infant  tl^e  journeys  of  I  t>eppig  and  Lieut.  Smyth.  At  one  point  of 
masters  of  antiquity,  we  thus  en  joy  a  complete  pleasure  aris-  with  impunity.  The  child  is  tlierefore  handed  over  to  black  n»<‘cnt,  the  alpine  scenery  is  so  impressively  grand  and  ter- 
ing  at  om-e  from  the  suhjei^t,  and  tlie  mode  of  its  tiv-atment;  nurses,  of  w  hom  it  sometinn-s  has  lialf-a-<lozen  in  succession,  "fi'*.  gmitleman,  who  on  one  occasion  accompa- 

•>»  »» «co.„.  «r  .„c  ^ 

every  thing  through  its  own  richly  colored  medium,  showers  hef  in  tlie  coolm'ss  and  strength  of  their  constitutions.  To  tlie  sight,  niid  for  some  tinu.  was  afrix.ted  with  disor- 

dow'ti  upon  the  stores  it  has  colliH'tud,  and  invests  them  with  this  faulty  system,  and  the  nhsunl  notions  ancillary  to  it.  Dr.  deivtl  iniogiiiution.  The  town  and  mines  of  C'cnro  Pasco  are 
an  iindecaving  brightm-ss.  As  the  Athenians  contemplated  .Smith  ascribes  in  part  of  the  great  physical  degeneracy  of  the  “*  elevation  of  more  than  14,000  feet  alxive  tlic  sea.  \ 
tin- same  cycle  id  tragic  suh.jms,  deriving  now  inu-rest  fn.m  ,.-u„,pean  race  in  Peru  gem-nillv,  and  Lima  in  particular. »  felt  hy  tin.  stranger  as 

the  diiersitv  ol  gi-inus,  wfiicli  gave  vnnety  to  the  conhiied  *  b  .»  1  „„  1  _ _ j  .  1  .1  1  1  ■  •  ■  1 

range  of  topics,  so  we,  on  afar  grander  scale,  may  belmlil  the  all— ‘he  nurture  of  tlie  infant  mind,  as  weU  as  **^P  ™rfred  stiaet.  ami  tlie  lialnlations  m  general 

imagery  of  nature  tvinoiildixi  into  fresh  creatures,  and  assiim-  bmly,  is  left  to  the  black  servants.  1*'“  pe^fecOua  against  the  severity  of  the  cli- 

iiig  more  tiiiin  the  vurirty  that  we  mav  suppose  tliose  world.  rv  1  1  •  1  mate: 

to  possess,  which  are  illuminated  hy  a  plurality  of  divci^selv  ,  '' l>en  tlie  young  Don,  thus  nurtured  in  the  very  lap  of  ^  „  j  ..  .  ■  .  -f.j  e  IVnivinn  f' 

colored  suns  ”  J  I  J  .  bondage,  comes  to  he  fit  for  school,  lie  goes  to,  and  comes  it  «asm)ttmtilUie  nmvalot  tlic  leraMnnMinmgCom- 

from  it,  in  tlic  companv  of  a  slave;  and  the  young  Miss,  or  paay,  m  Dwemher,  18..>,  tlmt  the  inhabitants  were  taught 
“  But  tlie  ideal  world  is  not  only  the  anticipation  of  our  .Nina,  who  goes  out  to  be  eilucatwl,  is,  on  her  way  toond  frem  "‘^ffate  the  evils  of  their  inclement  home  hy  the  con- 

improved  condition  of  society,  but  it  is  the  passage  from  the  her  parents’  house  atu-iided  hv  a  sort  of  duena,  or  experienced  <"  chimneys  ami  proper  fire-places,  as  well  as  glazed 

earth  on  which  we  tread,  to  the  illuminatiHl  regions  Ix-yoml.  zjiiiiha.  On  tlx?  customary  plea,  that  the  evils  of  life  come  nt^  for  the  introduction  of  those  comforts  to  the 

To  mere  sense,  all  is  narrow  and  contracted  ;  but  imagination  early  enough,  children  of  gentle  hlmxl,  especially  such  as  are  ""clhngs  and  firesides  of  the  miners  wo  have  beard  the  corn- 
throws  down  the  nairow  Ixnimlaries  of  our  tem'strial  exis-  <  ruhio.,  ’  nr  fair-compk'xiniM'd,  arc  allowiul  nil  manix^r  of  l»anv  blosM^l,  long  after  iu  agenu  haxl  U>  forsake  tboAO  region* 
tence,  atiil  enlar^'s  us  into  a  niuliUc  state,  whoso  limits  ttcc  /o,  or  imliilgence;  and  in  tlx*  morning,  Ix-fore  they  set  out  for  suhterninean  wealth.  Tlxxigh  tliis  rich  district  has  not  the 
ever  iwinling,  till  its  coniines  apjx  ar  to  be  lust  in  the  expan-  si  luxil,  tliey  usually  receive  a  real  or  medio, — sixnem-e  or  .  f“'<'rakle  climate,  yet  it  possesses  that 


pure  i  author  ascendeil  to  the  highland,  of  Cerro  Pasco  by 


mortality ;  but  jxx.try  and  imagination  serve  us  an  intcqireter  hie  sense  of  dutv.”  '  t  ***‘’‘^  >*uppb’  kis  rustonx-rs.  The  coal  burnt  at  the  steam- 

hetwiH.n  them,  and  Gml,  through  the  vehicles  of  images,  and  '  engine  was  conveyed  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  coal- 

uniting  the  character  of  prophet  and  pm  t,  has  lifunl  up  our  Tlie  Zamba,  or  black  woman,  soon  teaches  the  child  to  sec  niine,  near  tl^  pueblo  of  Kancas,  callixl  ‘  La  mina  de  las  Ma- 
minds  hy  liis  henvjnly  messages  and  in.piixul  messengers,  and  to  ridicule  the  defects  of  all  about  her,  and  so  subverts  '  ‘1***."®*>  ••  very  superior  i|uality.  The  fuel,  however, 

frem  this  ‘  dim  spot  w  hich  men  call  earth,’  to  Ix-hold  th-  skirts  confidence  in  her  natural  superiors.  Tlie  early  intimaev  ’  ^1' u*  r  ''??i!l’ c- all  over  the 
of  ni.4  fur  elorv,  and  to  elevate  (mr  thou;rht*  and  atfections  to  i  •  •  s  i  n  r  o  .  «  i .  «  *i  “**^*^^^*  w  i* ‘cAirmM/ a  turf  (not  peot^  cut 

the  highest  heavens ;  imagination  serving  not  only  as  a  vehicle  >ouag  1  eravians  of  Spanish  blood  and  the  surface  of  the  marsh-land.” 

of  rommuniention,  hut  also  as  a  preparatory  instructor,  w  ilh-  tlieir  colored  attendants,  is  no  doubt  an  active  cause  of  the  |  xi,-  i'  r  i, 

drawing  us  from  immersion  in  matter,  to  a  world  which  is  great  profligacy  of  the  former  when  they  reach  maturity. —  j  ■•aff**  conveyed  at  great  expense  a  couple  of  steam- 

akin  to  spirit,  ami  the  native  aliodc  of  mind.”  However  ingratiating  may  he  the  demeanor  of  the  colored  1  ^"ff***^*  Cerro  I  asco,  but  the  vitriol  generated  by  the  water 

menial  towards  his  thonmgli-hred  little  Don,  tlx-re  is  still  be'  |  sulphur,  corruded  the  iron,  and  tlio  engines. 

Pern  at  i'  it:  a  jtetidener  in  Lima,  and  olher  Parft  of  tho  ,,^3,  ^  ^  ^  never  perfect,  «xhi  became  quite  useless.  Notwithstanding 

Peruvian  RepubUe,  \c.  By  Archibald  Smith,  M.  D.  .oon  recognizes ;  and  so  his  earlv  intimaev  *"  «>«1  with  wa- 

2  volt.  Loixlim;  Bentley.  «.«,ciation  grews  up  purely  selfish,  without  respect  or  »«''"•  “>  increased  con- 

“  Peru  as  it  is”  Ixmrs  little  reseniMancc  to  that  calm  para-  fnemlship :  it  becomes  mere  familiarity,  fiwd  from  moral  i  ““ce  the  impulse  communicated  to  it  by  the  Engluh 

disc,  ovei-flowing  with  treasures,  which  imagination  fondly  ties;  aixl  feelings  of  tlie  greatest  value  and  efficacy  ia  the  so-  company  in  18«5.  Irom  tliat  year  to  1336,  inclusive,  die 
U-oi-hos  us  to  ex^H-ct  in  die  land  of  tlie  Incas.  The  sordkl  ciul  state  arc  already  rendered  callous  at  an  early  age.  I 'nim-s  of  Cerro  Pasco  have  yk-lded  silver  to  the  amount  of  three 

passions  which  iu  far-famed  mineral  riches  nurtured  in  its  Jhc  people  of  Lima,  rendered  serious  by  events,  are  now  '  ■n'^ions  and  a  half  sterling.  Tlie  profit  of  the  miner  depends. 
iKwom,  have  w:>rked  fatally  on  its  soi  ial  constitution,  and  hare  fully  aware  of  die  depravity  of  their  manners,  but  they  do  not  degree,  on  the  price  of  quick-silver,  as  tho  process 

almost  made  it  imjios.iklc  that  it  should  ever  attain  a  vigorous  inquire  into  its  causes  w  ith  a  very  scrutinizing  severity.  Old  '  •nialgamation  is  found  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  ores  of 
a.id  happy  maturity.  Nor  does  tlie  physical  aspoi  t  of  the  men  ascribe  all  tlic  vices  of  the  present  day  to  thi'  Revolution.  I  'f  •'"citing.  TliU  topic  was  alluded  to 

country  in  oiiyw  ise  dissemble  the  malign  tendency  of  its  moral  “  Formerly,”  it  was  ohserveil  to  our  author,  “  dxrc  was  a  i Rei>ort  of  tho  Peruvian  Minister  for  Home  Afiain  in 
cliaracter.  The  w  hole  coast  of  Peru,  for  fifuxni  huixlred  heart  to  feel  and  a  hand  to  give ;  hut  now  diey  liave  left  'ke  following  terms 

miles,  is  an  nnprixluctivc  desert,  every  wlierc  for’oidding  to  the  ncitlier  friend-hip  nor  pity ;  you  find  not  whom  to  trust.”  No  |  “  In  Huancavelica,  Peru  possesses  one  of  tho  richest  quick- 

view,  iiiliuspitahle,  aixl  more  or  less  unlx-altliy.  Tlx;  elevated  doubt  dxj  confusion  attendant  on  tlx:  Revolution  has  been  ta-  \  •IR'er  mines  on  earth — a  mine  which  comprehends  forty-one 
plains  in  the  Andes,  which  are  rcacheil  by  diificult  roads  from  ken  advantage  of  hy  many  desperate  clmracters;  but  we  can  jk'ks,  cxomiiwd  aixl  found  intersected  with  veins,  of  which  one 
Uw  coast,  are  bleak  and  cheerless  wa.sU-s,  with  numerous  mo-  never  believe  that  tlie  eff.«ct  of  increased  political  liberty  can  tbim'l^'i.d  ilnta‘is'‘rf\iticksiker  J'r^al^mm 
rasscs  and  hikes  refloctiug  the  everlasting  snows  above  and  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  public  manners.  Public  free-  |  ries.  It  was,  therefon*,  a  matter  of  importance  to  inquire  if  it 
around  tlicni.  IWyond,  or  eaitward  of  the  Ande..,  tlie  travel-  dom  at  oixre  cnliances  tho  value  of  cliaracter,  and  gives  men  a  !  could  be  conveniently  worked  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that. 
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vith  moderate  support  and  eertain  arrangements,  quicksilver 
may  be  procured  at  sixty-five  dollars  per  guaintal.” 

Our  author  states  that  last  year,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
quicksilver  in  Peru,  a  company  was  formed  under  the  auspi¬ 
ce*  of  the  Protector,  Santa  Cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  mines  of  Huancavelica,  in  which  undertaking  they  have 
some  progress,  but  their  eventual  success  is  extremely 
ptublematical— at  least  until  roads  be  made  by  which  machine¬ 
ry  can  be  cheaply  and  safely  conveyed  from  the  coast. 

From  Cerro  Pasco  wc  descend  the  Cordillera*  northwards 
to  Iluanuco,  which  stands  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
a  fine  stream  flowing  into  the  Amasuns,  and  near  the  margin 
of  that  immense  forest  which  extends  eastwards  above  2,000 
miles.  Huanuco  enjoys,  perhaps,  the  most  equable  and  deli¬ 
cious  climate  in  the  worUl,  with  a  soil  of  unbounded  fcrtilty. — 
But  what  signify  the  blessings  of  soil  and  climate,  when  weigh¬ 
ed  against  the  disadvantages  of  a  complete  separation  from 
the  chilized  world  T  The  good  people  of  Huanuco  have,  like 
the  Peruvians  of  the  capital,  opened  their  eyes  to  their  wants; 
thev  have  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  this 
they  seem  to  owe  chiefly  to  tlie  English  travellers,  or  specula¬ 
tors,  who  have  visited  them.  Our  author,  who  lived  three 
years  in  their  vTilley,  thus  tells  their  story  : 

“The  kind  ami  affable  inhabitants  of  this  city  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Andes  luive  tlieir  imaginations  excited  with  the  hopes 
of  their  rising  glories,  ami  their  own  happy  valley  is  too  nar¬ 
row  for  their  expanding  d.-sires.  So  full  are  their  litemti  of 
the  flattering  idea  that  nn  English  colony  on  the  river  lliialla- 
ga,  may  extend  it*  imliistry  and  enterprise  to  tlte  cultivation  of 


port  of  Mayro,  is  the  best  and  safisst  plan,  because  at  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  republic  from  opening  the 
navigation  of  that  river;  for,  from  its  junction  with  the  Ucay¬ 
ali,  up  the  stream  to  Mayro,  is  only  a  passage  of  seven  or 
eight  days ;  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Puzuzo,  by  land,  is 
but  an  intermediate  distance  of  fourteen  leagues.  But  there 
is  one  obstacle  which,  as  lung  as  it  exists,  will  almost  certain¬ 
ly  interfere  with  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  safe  traflic  on  the  river 
Pachitea ;  namely,  that  on  its  banks  are  situated  the  pagan 
Cashivos,  cruel  cannibals,  who  live  on  human  flesh,— some¬ 
times  availing  themselves  of  much  cunning  and  artifice  to  de¬ 
ceive  passengers ;  and  at  other  times,  with  ail  tlie  fierceness 
of  tlie  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  feaiiesslv  attacking  them,  as 
was  proved  in  two  expeditions  undertaken  fnim  this  place  by 
b  ather  fiirbal,  who  Uk  first  time  only  advam-ed  to  the  nearest 
huts,  w  hen  he  was  compelled  to  return,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  arms,  and  the  small  escort  given  him  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  afterwards  advanced  to  their  last  encampim'nts 
^>'anckeria$,^  whence  he  retumeil,  without  having  realized 
hi*  purpose  of  striking  the  Mayro,  wlierc  people  waited  his 
arrival  with  provisions  uml  wliatever  else  was  required :  and 
since  this  last  oxpi-dition,  w  hk  h  was  maile  in  the  year  1797, 
no  further  active  measures  have  been  attempted.  Tlie  m-igh- 
bonng  nations  of  Cunivos  and  Sipivus,  wlio  reside  by  the  in- 
laikl  streams  of  the  Ucayali,  though  they  constantly  emleavor 
to  drive  away  tliesc  cruel  enemies,  have  never  succeeded ;  for 
so  fur  is  it  otherwise,  that  ihi'y  suddenly  break  into  tlie  houses, 
and,  not  satisfied  w  ith  putting  their  inmates  to  death,  carry 
off  the  dead  bodies  to  celebrate  their  bam|uets  with,  for  the 
C  asliivos  have  an  innate  ap|)etite  for  human  flesh.  The  pro- 
.ject  of  entering  by  tlie  Mayro  is  the  must  attainable  of  any 
other,  btH'ause,  in  descending  the  water,  the  vessels  keep  tlw 
centre  of  tin?  river,  so  tliot  they  cannot  be  reached  by  the  ar¬ 
rows  from  the  bonks  at  point-blank  shot :  besides,  by  merely 
discharging  a  few  fire-arms,  they  disperse ;  and  as,  happily. 
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the  rrcat  panipa  del  Sacramento,  tliat  thev  already  fancy  pn>- 1  .  ,  -  -  -  ,  i  ■  - - -  — ■  i 

per^p.-.raild  harlkm.  s.-1-.-ctcd,  dis  k*  prepaied,  aiul  ships  fanoe*,  tliev'  cannot  intenept  the  pas^ge,  or 

EuildinFfrom  tlie  timlvr  of  tlieir  own  Montafta,  to  carry  tliem  ]  f ‘ 
a  voyage  of  pleasure  and  profit  roiind  the  world.  They  ima¬ 
gine  little  steamers  up  to  Plnya-grande,  or  even  to  tlie  falls 
at  Clasapi,  or  the  pdrt  ofCm-heroon  the  river  Chinchao,  with¬ 
in  a  couple  of  days’  of  their  city ;  ami,  wlion  their 

wislie*  are  realized,  they  calculate  that  their  now  useless  and 
neglected  copper  mines  shall  be  more  precious,  and  draw  in 
upon  them  more  w  eulth  than  ever  did  brilliants  or  diamonds 
on  their  distant  neighbors  of  Brazil.  And  no  wontler  that  the 
native*  of  tlii*  Ely  sum  valley  sliould  be  overjoyed  at  such  pros¬ 
pects:  since  their  lons-continucd  communication  with  t'lie  ca- 


is  accomplished  in  two  days  only ;  for  which  reason  it  is  very 
necessary  tliat  1  should  have  seasonable  advice,  the  time  being 
a*  nearly  as  possible  fixed,  to  prevent  any  disapi>oiiitment  as 
to  our  meeting;  when,  arcurdiog  to  the  plan  projioseil  by  the 
commissioners,  nn  expetlitiun  may  be  made  witli  every  pre¬ 
caution  from  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  passage 
of  so  destructive  and  indomitable  a  people;  and  in  this  way 
the  frontier  towns  may  be  able  to  procei-d  in  cxtnu'ting  fnim 
tlie  MontaAa  iu  precious  productions.  Actuated  by  this  de¬ 
sire,  and  that  of  rendering  happy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ucay¬ 
ali,  I  have  now,  for  the  space  of  thirty-four  years,  felt  it  mv 
duty  to  live  in  these  missions;  and  God  grant  that  niy  eves 
limy  yet  see  the  prosj^rity  of  these  regions,  since  my  exjicdi- 
tion  to  the  I’aiigoa  failed  of  producing  tlie  advantages  expect¬ 
ed  from  it.”  . 


pecu ; 

noe-men  of  tlie  Iliiallnga  on  the  one  side,  and  in  former  rimes 
with  those  of  the  missionaries  nt  tlie  port  or  settlement  of 
Mayro  on  tlie  otlk'r,  familiarize  them  with  the  notion  of  navi¬ 
gating  the  Huallnga  and  Ucayali;  while  the  intervening  plains 
of  Sacmmeiilo  they  consider  to  lie  naturally  the  ricliest  ami 
aost  capable  of  impnivemenl  of  any  in  the  world.  Even  the 
miner  rf  Cerro  I’nsco  finds  ISs  fancy  warmed  when  he  reflects 
on  the  prospect  of  a  steam  navigntion  on  the  MaraAon.  Don 
Joae  Logo  y  Lemus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  vete¬ 
ran  miner*  of  Pasco,  published  in  1831  a  pamphlet  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  tlw  republic  from 
this  navigation.  In  this  pamphlet  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  portions  of  Peruvian  territory  hitherto  occupied,  and  con- 
•isting  of  arid  cnasU  and  nurged  mountainous  districu,  arc  not 
to  be  comporeil,  in  point  of  natural  interest  or  national  impor¬ 
tance,  with  the  immense  plains  ami  fertile  Montana  or  wmidtHl 
deserts  on  the  eastern  frontier;  and  he  manifests  a  laudable 
and  patriotic  lenl  in  endeavoring  to  armise  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  this  most  momentous  subject.” 

We  quite  agree  with  the  sanguine  minor,  that  the  country 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  .\ndes  possesses  the  rmle  elements 
of  national  wealth  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other  country 
on  the  lace  of  tbi*  earth.  A  part  of  China  alone  will,  perhaps, 
bear  a  comparison  with  it.  The  great  river*  of  the  globe, 
navigable  for  thousands  of  miles,  through  plains  of  the  richest  I  their  wages,  tiiey  work  remarkably  well.  On  tlk-ir  own  little 
•oil,  loaded  even  in  their  wild  state  with  valuable  productions,  fan"'*,  they  arc  truly  hard  laborers ;  and,  if  they  were  mit  so 

must  surely  one  day  In-  made  subservient  to  the  interemrse  of  1''" 

,  .  .  .  „  ‘heir  growmg  prospentv.  It  is  those  wlio  tvnuitiize 

a  dense  and  induslnous  population.  But,  unwilling  as  we  are  „ver  them  who  accuse  them  of  laiiness,  duplicit  v,  and  natural 
to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  people  of  Huanuco,  we  must  ac- 1  perverseness  of  disposition.  Of  such  persons  we  may  bt-  al- 
knowlrdge  that  the  consummation  so  miK-h  to  be  dosired,  ap- 1  l**'*''^  to  ask.  Have  they  ever  affordetl  the  Inilian  any  rational 

pears  to  us  to  be  still  indefinitely  distant.  Indcetl,  the  tribu-  |  h«>*^ty  and  industn  T  Havj  they  ever,  by 

.  lair  cieulingg  pers^evonHl  in  the  rxpenmeni  of  <ie44*n'ing  iIk* 
coiifklcDce,  of  conciliating  the  affections,  or  of  calling  forth  tlie 
kindly  sompathies  of  th(^  humble  sons  of  the  soilT  What 
virtue,  except  patience,  were  they  permitted  to  disclose  under 
S|ianish  oppression?  (would  it  were  mitigated  under  tlie  pa- 


Tlic  aboriginal  Indians  are  still  an  oppressed  people  in  Pe¬ 
ru,  where  tlie  liberty  so  much  talked  of  is  only  theoretical.  In 
a  country  where  there  is  no  good  faith,  and  no  man  bluslics 
for  his  crimes,  the  simple,  shy,  and  timid  Indian  is  sure  to  be 
a  victim,  ^ct  Dr.  Smith  Attributes  to  him  consiilerabk-  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  anl  keen  sensibility,  notwithstanding  his  ha¬ 
bitual  self-possession  and  calmness  of  manner.  The  Intlian 
character  for  industry,  also,  is  thus  rescued  from  imputation: 

“  Tlie  christianized  Indians  of  the  Inca  dynasty,  whose  na¬ 
tive  tongue  is  Quichiia,— for  we  do  not  at  present  speak  of  tlie 
savage,  or  half-christianized  Pano,  ami  <Kher  yet  unsettled 
tribes  of  tlie  Montana, — are  said  to  be  an  indolent  race ;  but 
w  e  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  tlieir  exortioiis 
will  increase  os  the  prospect  of  bettering  their  rendition  ex¬ 
pands,  and  that  in  general  their  labor  is  only  condiieteil  in  a 
slothful  manner  wlM-n  it  is  compulsory,  or  to  themselves  un¬ 
productive.  Wc  have  had  ample  oppurtunily  to  know,  tliat 
wlk'n  tli-y  labor  by  ‘  farea,'  or  piece-w  ork,  and  are  sure  of 

ftw.:,.  . _ l.-LI _ „  .1  • 


there  was  a  certain  SeAor  Santiago  Cardenas,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Santiago  el  volador,  or  the  JUer,  who  for  many 
years  wratched  the  flight  of  the  condor,  with  the  intention  of 
imitating  him ;  and  he  Icfr  a  quarto  volume,  written  on  tho 
subject,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  Don  H.  Unanue. 
In  this  volume,  Santiago  states,  as  a  result  of  his  long-con¬ 
tinued  observations,  that  the  comlor  makes,  every  day,  two 
journeys  from  the  Andes  to  tlie  coast  in  search  of  food ;  ami 
as  the  high  Andes,  on  which  the  condor  builds  bis  eyrie,  is 
nowhere  less  than  seventy  miles  from  tlie  coast,  it  affords  a 
strong  proof  of  the  stn-ngth  of  wing  and  velocity  of  that  binl, 
that  it  should  perform  two  such  journeys  bark  oml  forward 
daily.  The  details  relative  to  the  scheme  of  steam  navigation 
to  Panama  and  in  the  Pacific,  also  pressed  into  Dr.  Smith's 
.\ppendix,  we  have  alremiy  met  repeatedly  in  other  publica¬ 
tions,  and  tlierefore  feel  ours<*lves  now  at  liberty  to  pass  tlwm 
over  in  silence:  we  should  bo  sorry  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  worthy  people  of  Huaiiuco,  by  lending  any  overt  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  rival  speculators  of  Limn.  Wc  sluill, 
therefore,  now  say — 

I<and  of  the  Incas,  fare  thee  wrell! 

We  would  no  lougi-r  in  thee  dwell 

Fur  Hua-scar’s  chain  of  gold. 

//ymas  and  Fireside  Vertre.  By  Mary  Horill.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Darton  &  Clark. 

We  arc  thoroughly  pleased  with  this  little  liook  ;  in  its  il¬ 
lustrations  it  is  not  c<|ual  to  tlie  “  Birds  and  Flowers,”  to 
wliich  it  serves  for  companion.  But  Mary  Howitt  lias  m-vor 
written  better  for  children,  than  in  some  of  its  hymns  and  bal¬ 
lads.  Time  and  use  have,  as  yet,  done  nothing  to  aliate  tlio 
scriptural  simplicity,  tlie  freshness,  and  the  fantasy  vvliicli 
have  always  mmle  us  rank  her  so  high  among  contemporary 
poetesses.  Our  favorite  among  tliese  “  Fire-side  Verses  ”  is 
not  the  long  ballad — a  legend  of  a  child-missionary— with 
which  they  begin,  but  such  jHk-m*  as  “  Old  Christmas,”  and 
the  “  Two  Estates,”  true  English  strains,  in  which  “  cloth  of 
gold”  and  “cloth  of  frieze  ”  are  bidden  to  consider  each  oth¬ 
er’s  condition — not  with  mutual  envy  and  suspicion,  hut  in  a 
spirit  of  true-hearteil,  hnnlwrly  kindness.  Here  is  tho  ojieii- 
ing  of  tlie  Christmas  ballad  : — 

“  Now  he  who  knows  old  Christmas, 

He  knows  a  rarle  of  worth  ; 

Fur  lie  is  as  giHNl  a  fellow. 

As  any  u|h>ii  tlie  earth! 

He  comes  warm  clokcd  ami  eoatcil. 

And  huttomsl  iqi  to  the  chin. 

Ami  soon  as  he  come*  a-nigh  the  dmir, 

Wc  open  ami  let  him  in. 

We  know  that  hi-  will  not  fail  us, 

S»  we  swei'jt  the  hi'urth  up  clean ; 

We  set  him  tin-  old  armed  chair. 

Ami  a  cushion  wlieivon  to  lean. 

Ami  with  spriffs  of  holly  oml  ivy 
We  make  tin*  hoase  look  guy. 

Just  nut  of  an  old  ivgard  to  him, — 

Fur  it  was  his  ancient  wav. 


tary  streams  which  dtaicend  northwards  from  Peru  to  tlie  river 
of  Amazons,  are  still  but  imperfertly  known ;  n  laige  tract  of 
the  territory  of  tho  republic  remains  yet  to  be  explored.  A 
letter  to  the  Prefect,  from  Father  Plaza,  the  venerable  mis¬ 
sionary  who  was  visited  at  Scueyacu,  for  in  the  interior,  by 
Lieut.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Lowe,  relative  to  the  wilds  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  is  here  deserving  of  a  i>lacc  : 

“  Respected  Sir, — I  liave  to  inform  yotir  honor,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  tl  a*  the  project  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
GoTernmeot,  of  penetrating  to  tlio  river  of  Pachitea  by  the 


triot  system !”) 

Appended  to  our  author’s  volumes,  we  find  a  chapter  on  the 
natural  bisuiry  of  Peru,  translated  from  the  work  of  a  recent 
Spanisb-American  author,  Don  Hippulito  Unanue;  and  in  it 
tliere  occurs  a  curious  anecdote,  illustrating  at  once  the  vigo¬ 
rous  (light  of  birds  and  of  men’s  fancies.  It  appears,  tliat 


We  brooch  tlie  strung  ale  barrel, 

.\ml  bring  nut  » inc  bikI  meat ; 

Ami  thus  biive  nil  things  ready, 

Our  dear  old  friend  to  greet. 

•  •  «  * 

He  comes  with  a  cordial  voice 
That  dm-s  one  good  to  bear ; 

He  shakes  one  lu-artily  by  the  liand. 

As  he  liatli  dune  many  a  year.” 

“  The  Dream  ”  is  a  poem  of  higher  and  more  spiritual  or¬ 
der  ;  but,  for  quotation,  the  following  will  serve  our  purpose 
better:— 

coR.M-riii.DS. 

In  the  young  im-rry  time  of  spring. 

When  clover  ’gins  to  burst ; 

When  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood. 

And  sweet  May  whitens  first ; 

When  merle  nnd  mavis  sins  their  fill. 

Green  is  the  young  coni  oii  the  hill. 

But  when  tlie  merry  spring  is  past, 

.\nd  summer  groweth  bold, 

Aiul  in  the  garden  and  tlie  field 
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A  thouMutd  flowers  unfold, 

Before  a  fpven  leaf  yet  is  sere, 

The  young  cum  shoots  into  the  ear. 


But  then  as  day  and  night  succeed, 
And  summer  weareth  on. 

And  in  the  flowery  gardendieds 
The  red-rose  groweth  wan. 

And  hollyhock  and  sunflowers  tall 
O’ertop  tlie  mossy  garden-wall : 


When  on  the  hreath  of  autumn  breete, 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown, 

Goes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 
The  fair,  white  tliistle-dow  n ; 

O,  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will, 

UjHjn  tliat  gulden  har\cst-hill ! 


What  ,joy  in  dreamy  ease  to  lie 
Ami<l  a  field  new-shorn, 

And  see  all  round  on  sun-lit  slopes. 
The  piled-up  shocks  of  com. 

And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o’er 
All  pleasant  harvest-fields  of  yore. 


I  feel  the  day  ;  I  see  the  field ; 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves ; 
Ami  good  old  Jacob  and  his  bouse 
Binding  the  yellow  slwaves ; 
And  at  this  very  hour  I  seem 
To  be  witli  Joseph  in  his  dream. 


I  see  the  fields  of  Betlilebem, 

And  reapers  many  a  one. 

Bending  unto  tlwir  sickles'  stroke. 
And  Boar,  hstking  on ; 

And  Ruth,  tlie  Muabitess  fair. 
Among  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 


Again,  I  see  a  little  child, 
llis  mother’s  sole  delight : 

God’s  living  gift  of  love  unto 
The  kind,  giNid  Sbunamite ; 

To  Mortal  pangs  I  sec  him  yield. 
And  the  loo  bear  him  from  the  field. 


The  suD-l>athed  quiet  of  the  hills: 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 

Tliat  eighteen  bundrixl  years  agone 
Were  full  of  corn,  I  see. 

And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way 
’Mid  ripe  ears  on  the  Sabbath-day. 


O  golden  fields  of  bending  com. 

How  beautiful  they  seem  !—  j 

Tlie  reaper-folk,  the  piled-up  sheaves,  | 

To  me  are  like  a  dn‘am ;  | 

The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 

Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  tliere  !  ! 

We  have  often  s|K>ken  of  Mary  Howitt’s  faiety  ballads,  loit  ^ 
have  never  hitlierto  been  altlc  to  quote  one,  so  that  our  utilita-  , 
hau  readers  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  if  we  now  devote 
some  space  to  tlte  tale  of  a  child  on  Midsummer-day,  sent  on 
a  mission  sumelhing  akin  to  Little  Red  Riding  Hood’s,  and 
cautioned  by  lier  mother  to  “do  licr  spiriting"  gently  and 
cattTully,  bucausc  it  was  the  time —  I 

Wlien  all  the  faery  jieople  | 

From  elf-land  come  awav.  | 


Away  tripped  little  Maliel, 

With  the  w'lieaten  cake  so  fine ; 
With  the  new-made  pat  of  butter, 
.iknd  tlie  little  flask  of  wine. 


.And  long  before  tlie  sun  was  hot. 
And  morning  mists  had  cleared. 
Beside  tlie  good  old  grandmother 
The  willing  child  aiipeared. 


And  all  her  mother’s  message 
SIk'  told  with  right  good-will, 
I  low  tliat  the  fatlwr  was  away. 
And  tlie  littk*  child  was  ill. 


And  then  she  swept  the  hearth  up  clean, 
.And  thon  the  table  spread; 

And  iM-xt  she  fed  the  dog  and  bird; 

.And  then  she  made  the  bed. 


“  Ami  go  now,’’  said  the  grandmother, 
“  Ten  paces  down  the  dell, 

.Ami  bring  in  water  for  the  day; 

Thou  knuw’st  the  ladv-well!’’ 


The  first  time  that  good  Mabel  went, 
Nuthitig  at  all  saw  she. 


Except  a  bird— «  sky-blue  bird— 
That  sate  upon  a  tree. 


The  next  time  that  good  Mabel  went. 
There  sate  a  lady  bright 
Beside  the  well,— ^  lady  small. 

All  clothed  in  green  and  white. 


A  curtsey  low  made  Mabel, 

And  then  she  stooped  to  fill 
Her  pitch(‘r  at  the  sjiarkling  spring. 
But  no  drop  did  she  spill. 


Thou  art  a  handy  maiden," 

The  fairy  lady  said ; 

“  Thou  hast  not  spilled  a  drop,  nor  yet 
Tlie  fair  spring  triHibled  ! 


“  And  fur  this  thing  which  thou  hast  done. 
Yet  mayst  nut  understand, 

I  give  to  th»*e  a  better  gift 
Than  houses  or  than  land. 


“  Thou  shalt  do  well,  whate’er  thou  dost. 
As  thou  hast  done  this  day ; 

Shalt  have  the  will  and  power  to  please. 
And  shalt  be  loved  alway !’’ 


Thus  having  said,  she  passed  from  sight. 
And  miught  could  Mabel  see. 

But  tlie  little  bird,  the  sky-blue  bird, 
U{)ou  the  leafy  tree. 


— “  And  now  go,”  said  the  grandmother, 
"  .And  fetch  in  faggots  dry ; 

All  in  tlw  neighboring  fir-wood, 

Bem-atli  the  trees  they  lie.” 


Away  went  kind,  good  Mabel, 

Into  tlie  fir-wmol  near. 

Where  all  the  ground  w'os  dry  and  brown. 
And  the  grass  grew  tliin  and  sere. 


She  did  mit  wander  up  and  down, 
Nor  yet  a  live  branch  pull. 

But  sti-adily,  of  the  fallen  bought 
Slic  picked  her  apron  full. 


And  when  the  w  ild-wood  brownies 
Came  sliding  to  hi*r  mind, 

Slie  drove  them  tlM'nce  as  she  was  told, 
Witli  home-thoughts  sweet  and  kind. 


But  all  tliat  while  the  brownies 
Witliin  tlie  fir-wood  still. 

They  watched  her  how  she  picked  the  wood. 
And  Struve  to  do  no  ill. 


“  And  oh,  but  she  is  small  and  neat,” 
Said  one,  “  ’twere  shame  to  spito 
A  creature  so  demure  and  meek, 

A  creature  liiuinicss  quite !’’ 


“lyook  only,”  said  another, 

“  .At  Iwr  little  gown  d'  blue ; 

At  tla*  kerchief  pinned  nlxiut  her  head. 
And  at  her  little  shoe !’’ 


“  Oh,  but  sIk?  is  a  comely  child,” 
Said  a  third,  “  and  we  will  lay 
A  goud-luck-pt‘miy  in  her  path, 

A  boon  f<M’  Ih'C  this  day, — 
Seeing  she  broke  no  living  wood ; 
No  live  thing  did  ofliruy  !” 


With  that  the  smallest  penny. 
Of  tlie  finest  silwr  ore. 

Upon  tlie  dry  ami  slipjiery  path. 
Lav  Mabel’s  feet  before. 


With  joy  she  picked  the  penny  up. 
The  fairy  ;)enny  good ; 

And  w  ith  her  faggots  dry  and  brown 
Went  wondering  from  tlie  wood. 


“  Now  she  has  that,”  said  the  brownies, 
“  Let  flax  be  ever  so  de:u-. 

Will  buy  her  clotlies  of  the  very  best. 
For  many  and  many  a  year!” 


— “  .And  go,  now,”  said  the  grandmutlicr, 
“  Sim-e  falling  is  the  dew. 

Go  down  unto  the  lonesome  glen. 

And  milk  the  mother-ewe !” 


All  down  into  the  lonesome  glen. 

Through  copses  thii'k  and  wild ; 

Through  moist,  rank  grass,  by  trickling  streams, 
YVent  on  the  w  illing  chiUl. 


And  when  she  came  to  lonesome  glen. 

She  kept  beside  the  burn. 

And  neitlior  jducked  the  strawberry-flower. 
Nor  broke  tlie  lady-fern. 


And  while  she  milked  the  mother-ewe 
Within  the  lonesome  glen. 

She  wished  tliat  little  Amy 
Were  strung  and  well  again. 


And  soon  os  she  hail  thought  this  thought, 
Slie  heard  a  coming  sound, 

As  if  a  thousaml  fitiiy-folk 
Were  gathering  all  around. 


And  then  she  heard  a  little  voice, 
Shrill  as  the  midge’s  wing. 

That  spake  aloml,  “  a  human  rhild 
Is  here — yet  mark  this  thing ! 


‘‘TIh»  lady-fern  is  all  unbnike. 

The  stniwberry-flower  unta’en  ! 
What  shall  be  done  for  her,  who  still 
From  mischief  can  refrain  t” 


“  Give  lier  a  fairy-rake  !”  said  ime, 

“  Grant  her  a  wish !”  said  thn-e ; 
“Tlie  latest  wi-h  tliat  she  hath  wished,” 
Said  all,  “  wliate’er  it  he  I” 


— Kiml  Maiiel  heard  the  winds  they  spake. 
Ami  from  the  Kniesoim*  glen. 

Unto  the  giMid  old  gramlmuther 
Went  gladly  Inirk  again. 


Thus  happened  it  to  Mabel 
On  tliat  Midsummerilay, 
And  these  thr»>e  faiiy-blessings 
She  took  with  her  away. 


— ’Tis  good  to  make  all  duty  sweet. 

To  be  alert  ami  kind ; 

'Tis  good,  like  little  Mnhel, 

To  have  a  willing  mind ! 

We  know  not  how  many,  in  the  present  exeidng  times, 
will  like  the  above ;  but  to  us  it  is  rest  and  refreshment,  ii 
the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  false,  faded,  and  aflccted  L 
rhyme,  to  come  upim  such  ap  utterance  of  heart  and  &nry— 
be  it  even  in  tho  unolitrusivc  form  of  what  our  friend  Huo 
calls  “  babe-reailiiig.” 


Staietmen  of  the  Timet  of  George  III.  By  Henry  Lori 
Bronghnm,  F.  R.  8.,  and  Member  of  Ike  Naiionai  Intti- 
tute  of  France.  2  vols.  VoU  1.  London :  Knight  &  Co. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  was  sailing  among  the  Hebrides,  “  tbt 
sea  threat’iiing  the  welkin,”  and  the  sailors,  findii^  that  hi> 
endless  questionings  and  iiitermcddlings  did  but  mar  their  la¬ 
bors,  they  put  a  rape  in  his  hand,  and  bid  him  hold  on,  and 
bold  taught ;  and  the  great  lexiaigrapher,  thus,  as  he  suppos¬ 
ed,  serviceably  employed,  oflered  no  further  interruption.  It 
there  uo  rope  to  be  had  for  Lord  Ilnnigham  T  Never  surely 
was  there  a  man  so  afllietcd  with  a  little  leisure — his  tense  of 
superabundant  vitality  amounts  to  positive  fiain— mischief  it¬ 
self  is,  with  him,  preferable  to  inaction.  YVe  confess,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  om'  uiibouuiled  love  for  our  dear  country,  we  pre¬ 
fer  reading  twice  over  bis  Lordship’s  contributions  to  the  Ed- 
inburgk  Recietc,  to  witnessing  his  explosions,  with  their  pos¬ 
sible  consei|uenret,  in  tlie  Hmite  of  Lords,  or  having  to  de¬ 
plore  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  ministry,  “leaving be¬ 
hind  them  only  a  strong  smell  of  stdphurous  vapor.”  In  the 
present  critical  juncture  of  aflairs,  tho  publication  before  ui 
eomes  opportunely  to  relieve  lair  unea-inoss  concerning  the 
author’s  “  whereabouts fur  whether  its  getting  up  be  a  rope 
given  him  by  his  friends,  or  a  voluntary  escape  into  the  purer 
regions  of  literature,  it  wqll  afford  breathing  time  to  his  dear 
friends  and  victims,  so  long  as  it  occupies  public  attention,  and 
is  therefore  one  chance  tlie  more  for  old  England  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  crisis.  Under  any  other  circumstances,  we  should 
be  less  dis^msod  to  give  tlie  stranger  welcome  ;  for  the  vol¬ 
ume  itself  is  a  sad  disappointment. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  the  work,  we  must  take 
leave  to  note  as  among  its  singularities,  that  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion,  in  the  advertisenM-nts  or  tido-page,  of  tho  previoas  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print  t>f  a  large  iMirtiun  of  its  contents — that  his 
Lordship,  now  tlint  his  article  on  “  Tlie  Diary,”  and  the  pre¬ 
liminary  gossip  to  his  “Speeches,”  were  well  nigh  forgotten. 
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^  thought  fit  to  colloct  and  re-arrange  hit  forces ;  and  each  of  the  aristocratical  element  in  our  government,  and  the  spirit  and  that  one  personal  example  of  high  moral  character, 
particular  paragraph  figures  here  as  "a  Statesman.”  Neither  of  party  to  which  it  has  given  rise :  of  exemption,  not  only  from  party  views,  but  from  party 

b  the  fact  noticed  in  the  Preface,  for  Preface  there  is  none  ;  oSupjKHc  some  one  from  another  hemisphere,  or  another  •traightforward  devotion  to  noble  nnd  elevate*! 

and  it  is  only  when  the  reader  arrives  at  the  Appendix,  that  world,  admitted  to  the  spectacle  which  we  fit>d  so  familiar,  and  «“nris,  would  do  more  to  abate  the  nuisance,  than  whole  volumes 
he  will  find  any  acknowledgment  that  the  purchaser  is  mintiM  consider  what  would  be  its  first  effect  upon  his  mind.  *  Here,’  of  clever  articles,  ami  deer-stalking  mamruvres  before  tlic 
his  one  pound  one,  and  pint  an  old  friend  with  anew  face.—-  ^  would  »y,  ‘stand  the  choicest  spirits  of  their  age;  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  the  admission  of  tin?  people  to  a 
It  may  be  said,  that  there  would  have  been  an  indecorum  in  ^'L“t‘uiurtrim.l‘^^^^  ""HetJT staled  *'P  P"rty,  nml  is 

so  pubUcly  acknowledging  the  identity  of  the  senator  and  the  ^  demigods  of  fame  but  hem  they  stand  not  even  on  its  most  desjx-rate  adfa-ronts  a  greater  degree 

reviewer;  but  besides  that  we  (being  “  orfivre$,  Mailre  ranged  on  one  side  of  this  Gallery,  having  s«Tse*l  a  common  uf  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  more  horn-sty. 

Jo*$e")  do  not  see  the  disparagement,  there  is  really  no  mys-  country  !  With  the  same  bright  object  in  their  view,  tlieir  el-  There  are  few,  if  any,  writers  of  our  times,  whose  works 

tifSang  the  circumstance.  As  well  might  it  be  atu-mpted  to  were  divided,  m>t  unitml ;  tla-y  fiercely  combated  each  furnish  more  u.seful  maxims,  more  serviceable  developements 

,  ......  ,  ,  other,  and  not  together  assailed  s<»me  common  foe ;  their  great  ,  ,  iriw,  livi-,,',. 

conceal  the  humanity  of  a  chancellor  under  that  monstrosity  bestowed,  their  mon-  than  mortal  forci-s  weiv  pa«>«l L<u--1  Bnaigham  s;  but  his  habitual  de- 

of  a  wig,  in  which  state  etiquette  disguises  its  idol,  as  to  sink,  expemled,  mit  in  furtln-ring  tlie  general  gmid,  not  in  resisting  '  t»»  special  purposes,  ami  perhaps  also  the  immense  va- 

by  a  title-page  omission,  the  reviewer,  who  figures  in  truth,  and  tlieir  country’s  enemies,  but  in  conHicts  among  themselves;  and  riety  of  subjects  which  he  has  haiKlled,  pn-cludc  the  Imjie  of 
fact,  if  not  expressly  by  name,  in  the  body  of  the  publication.  *heir  triumphs  were  won  over  eachotla-r,  and  oil  tla-ir  suf-  finding  in  tliem  any  entire  system  of  fertilizing  philos«iphv. 

_  o  1  ,  '  ferings  were  enduix-d  at  eai-h  other’s  hands !’  ‘  Is  it,’ the  un-  i,. _ i-  „  .  '  ic_  •’  i  i  .  c  ui  .  .il 

But  our  objections  to  this  course  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  ;  I  „  H.s  ^riianK-ntary  and  fiux-nsic  haluts,  t.Hi,  ate  favorable  to  the 

title-page.  We  cannot  perceive  the  advantage  to  literature  tnaibled  vision  tliat  mocks  my  sight  T  Am  I  indeed  contein-  *«  one-sid«d  views,  anti  to  the  mloption  of  notions 

which  is  to  accrue  from  such  a  stringing  together  of  the  pearls  I  plating  tla-  prime  of  men  amongst  a  rational  wopU-,  or  the  because  th-y  suit  the  occasion.  Thus,  to  take  a  very  small,  but 

of  periodical  criticism.  In  all  such  writing  (especially  ns  it  k’oryphei  of  a  band  of  mines  f  t)r,  haply,  am  I  admitted  to  not  tlie  less  illustrative  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  he  adopts 

has  been  carried  on  in  our  own  times,)  tliere  is  so  much  pn-  laispital  api>oiiit.d  for  the  iiisnm- ;  or  ^n  idea  uikI  drops  it  again,  c a  patsant,  in  the  very  j.poning  of 

dominance  of  the  occasional  over  the  permanent-^!  much  ^bich  my  eyes  have  been  siiffera<l  to  wander  till  my  vision  "  speaks  with  contempt  of  tlie  iinimw  iiiid.-i- 

tV«t  U  only  partially  and  temporarily  true  that  its  utility  |  acln-s,  and  my  brain  is  ilistiirbcd  T’  Thus  fur  iIr-  untutond  **»**‘hng  of  Gt-orge  the  Third  (p.  6),  ye*  in  a  note  on  jinge 

ceases  with  its  application.  We  do  not  think,  mon><»ver,  that  ■  native  of  some  fardistant  wild  on  earth.  *  *  We  know  page  14  he  talks  of  his  “  vigorous  uiKlcrstaiding.”  This,  it 

the  frame  of  mind  in  which  such  articles  are  composed  is  mlap- '  '"”7  ?  appix-he^  thing,  better  But  let  us,  even  in  our  i,  .me,  may  lie  a  mere  slip  of  a  pen-an  oversight  in  the  huriy 

ted  to  the  cool  and  philosophic  views  of  men  ami  tilings,  ne-  j  state  !!f  dh”J^s-^his'"m^.p  ment  composition ;  ami  we  osstmie  it  ratlier  as  a  convenient  ex- 

ceMary  to  a  ^ulMtanti^'e  political  work,  de»timHl  to  l>onefit  man-  |  litiral  aAair«,  which  nvMcmaticany  exclude!*  at  least  one  half  I**®*^*>”“  mraiiinff,  than  ns  a  matter  ttf  charge.  A 

kind.  In  the  instance  of  the  present  volume,  there  are  niim-  j  of  the  great  men  of  each  fn>m  their  country’s  service,  and  lx*tter  nnd  a  fuller  iiistam-e  will  he  fouml  in  his  estimate  of 

berless  passages  upon  which  cverv  newspaper  politician  can  '  ‘h>v<«es  lioth  classes  infinitely  more  to  maintaining  a  conflict  Burke  (reprinted  fmm  the  Kdinhnrgh,)  which,  though  otber- 

,  ,  .  i  ■  1  ■  .  u  .  .  !  "  hh  om>  aiioth«-r  than  to  furthering  the  general  good.  Ami  f,,tl  *trikiiiir  ami  ndmir-ilih-  views  Is  ns  n  wt„.l,>  iwi 

lay  hu  finger,  as  wntten  not  to  illustrate  the  sul.pM-t,  but  to  ■  linking  n.lminil.k  vit  ws,  is,  a,  a  whoU  nei- 

make  a  palpable  hit  at  Kome  public  character,  wlw  luippeiw,  their  view,  who  reganl  the  administration  of  affairs  ^  **  <»op  >c  nor  con-*ist*  nt  in  a  lU  |>arty  u  rs.  t  . 

for  the  moment,  to  be  his  Lorilship’s  “favorite  averskm.”—  as  practically  in  the  luuids  of  only  one  half  of  the  nation,  whilst  imrt*  of  the  volume,  the  sketches  of  I.oiighl>oruugh> 

Such  party-colored  patches,  though  pleasant  enough  in  tlieir  excluded  portion  is  solely  occiipicsl  in  thwarting  their  pnv  Gibbs,  I’en-eval,  and  Thurlow  .ire  written  rnn  nmorr.  The 

proper  plmy-s,  are  whollv  unworthv  of  a  writer  of  higher  pre-  The  influence  of  birth  I’artk-s  is  and  ibi-  sketch  of  Lonl  North,  though  suffi  ieutly  interesting  on  iu  own 

Lsinn.  and  araeminenilvcalculaud  to  detract  from  the  value  state  machi^^  partiAes  of  both  the  fmrees  account,  seems  to  have  fa-i  n  wrilteii  for  the  express  purpiHO 

tcMions,  ana  are  eminomly  caicuiaMHl  to  m  iracttnim  ine  value  nyipressed  upon  it ;  neillier  takine  the  direction  of  the  om?  nor  ^  a  i-  i.  i  ?  i  ix  *r-s,  ^ 

oflbowork  they  disfigure;  indesd,  thn.iigh.Hit  the  entire  „f  tla- otlier,  but  a  third  line  la-tween  Imth.  This  r.rtKX-.sion,  i That  iff 
texture  of  the  voluriH-  U-ftne  us,  the  leaven  of  tliis  periodical  no  douirt,  greatly  lessens  the  evil ;  but  it  is  veiy  far  indi-ml  from  Lot'l  Mansfi*-ld  is  done  w  itii  great  effort  and  can-,  ami,  as  far 

writing  is  perceptible  •  ami  to  tliat  leaven  we  mav  perhaps  at-  reww'  iax  »*•  ''  h.'’  always  bo  this  exclusion,  ami  as  we  kmiw,  is  less  personal  in  its  application.  Of  Lonl  Thur- 

live  of  the  statesmanship,  than  of  the  oratory  and  political  in-  joritv  of  instances;  ami  Ik»w  miserable  a  make-shift  Vor -lome- 

trigoes  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  relate.  So  far  from  being  thing  better  nnd  more  rational  it  Is,  even  w  lierc  it  does  mon-  whclh<-r  on  account  of  tin-  gem-ral  political  di->lH>iiesty 

rtMtribations  Ui  history,  we  raganl  such  documents  ns  contain-  P"”*!  ‘I«n  I  Besides,  if  it  requires  a  constant  nnd  sys-  of  that  w  riter,  or  of  a  piissible  p«-rsonal  ricockrt  application  to 

ing  much  which  the  true  historian  should  reject,  if  he  means  t‘’n»tir  opposition  to  invent  misi-hief,  a^  some  m.Klcrn  offender  against  his  Lordship,  we  cannot  say; 

_ _ -  ,k.„  _ .  **•*"  *"  n-pn-senta-  but  he  .leals  with  him  much  more  st-verely  than  Lonl  Bvron 

butory  to  be  any  ihin^  morr  than  unpnmtablc  ^o^Kip,  <ir  a  five  (rovemment,  which  u  d<*ni)fno<l  to  pve  th«' people  a  control  j.,  -r  u-  *r  •  *  r  i* 

•atire  on  mankiiKl,  and  an  exposition  of  th«*  t**xt  of  Oxenutiem.  o>*er  their  rulem,  and  iterve*  no  other  purpose  at  all  T  Let  u#  n  o  <  nco*  in  «  rm^  o  at  utti  moHs. 

The  great  defect  of  thi*  publication  i»,  that,  as  a  reflection  of  for  a  moment  consider  the  ori|nn  of  thii»  system  of  l^irty,  that  I'riefly,  we  may  ol>«?n.'e,  timt  llio  new  matter  iiitroducetl 
the  author’s  mind,  it  exhibits  him  more  as  the  shrewd  barris-  the  better  bo  able  to  appi^  iajc  iu  value,  and  U>  com-  into  tin*  volume  pos^  sse#  tht'  known  rharartrristic  merits  and 

ter  and  the  brilhant  talker  at  Brookes’s,  than  as  the  legislatirt-,  1  .k  .  f  f  of  his  LimUhip’s  habitual  style;  as  a  whole,  the  famk  is 

the  philosoplK-r,  and  the  statesman— such  as  was  anticipates!  poweHhl'fai^ie^  on^te  ow’haml,  contemling 

from,  and  foreshadowed  in,  the  Henry  Brougham  of  fi>rTner  j  for  place  and  power,  with  a  few  other?*  on  the  oppo»*iie  (piar-  '^”^'*****'?  h)  the  claw  for  whose  uhc  it  lias  been  especially 
times.  Above  all,  we  miss,  in  his  estimate  of  the  statesmen  ■  ter,  as  it  is  the  hisUiiy  of  the  I’lontagem-ts,  the  Tudors,  and  tlie  manufaclunxl. 

of  Gtmrge  III.,  a  punching  exposure  of  their  deplorable  igm^  '  T»J<*re  is  nothing  more  untnie,  than  to  repre«-nt  nrin-  \flONS  ~ 

f  .  ciple  as  at  the  liottom  of  It;  interest  IS  at  the  bottom,  and  tlx-  i  v/v  iv  iir.i.v  1  n  i.v.-.. 

ranee  of  all  bey.rtid  the  details  of  idfirial  nnitine,  of  ths-ir  utter  of  prinripleis  siiWrvient  tofhe  oppinition  ofiiiter-  (Concluded  from  our  tn,t.) 

want  of  farge  principles— tlieir  deficieneies  as  to|Militical  eco- 1  *  •  It  cannot  surely,  in  these  circumstances,  be  deem-  Near  Mr.  Rigliy  Rigby’s  siibiirlun  villa  at  Chelsea,  reside! 

nomy,  finance,  human  nature— to  that  doctrine  which  thegene-  etl  extraordinary  that  plain  men,  uninitiatt-d  in  the  Aristorratic  a  mid«llc-aged  bnciM-lor  Iwronet,  Sir  Marmaduke  Trelnvvny . — 
^  aapcct  of  European  society  then  dwlared  in  its  every  fea-  Mysteries,  whereof  a  rigid  devotion  to  I’artv  forms  one  of  tlie  Thinigh  only  a  barom-t  in  to-*-ri,  la-  was  a  great  factory-lonl  in 
*  ,  ,  .  ,1  J  Cl  .  •  .  11  most  sarred,  should  be  apt  to  see  a  verv  different  ronm-ction  lie-  llieprovinces.amlMr.RiglivRigbvlhought.siirnkinginntri- 

ture,  and  to  the  inevila  1  e  te  ency  t  le  pas  in  1  s  1  uotice  p,.j„pip|p  brt>„,  ,b,.  one  usually  put  forw  ard ;  monically,  a  great  catch  any  where,  lie  vva.  well  looking  fur 

on  the  future.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  great  revolution-  ib^t  without  at  all  ilenying  a  relation  between  the  two  his  years;  not  by  any  means  t<s)  old  to  marry  a  voung  wife, 
ary  war,  our  statesmen  erept  on  fnim  ilay  to  day,  and  from  !  things,  they  should  reverse  the  account  gem-rally  gii-en  by  I’ai^  nor  young  enough  to  be  raiight  by  an  old  one.  Ih-ing  mu«  h 
event  to  event — now  elated  beyond  measure  by  the  rapture  of  ty  “"‘I  suspect  them  of  taking  up  principk-s  in  onler  to  courteil  by  Mr.  Rigby,  he  was  a  very  constant  visiuir  at  bis 
•  1  J  -  .1..,  marshal  themselves  in  alliances  ami  hostilities  for  tlieir  own ;  hiaise,  nnd  a  very  great  favorite  with  his  ilniighter.  Now  Sir 

^  .  interests,  instead  of  engaging  in  those  contests  because  of  tm-ir  -Marmaduke  was  a  very  sensible  man.  The  world  hail  given 

again  depress.-d  by  the  defection  of  some  royal  nincompoop  inflicting  principles.  In  a  woid,  there  seems  some  n-nson  him  that  character,  and,  as  lie  liked  it  himself,  he  was  very 
from  their  ill-coinliim-rl  leagues;  but  never  looking  beyond  to  suppose  that  interest,  haring  really  dividt-d  th-m  into  bamLs,  studious  to  act  up  to  it.  I  Ic  was  naturally  ol  a  giMid,  warm 
these  contingent  nml  disturbing  forees,  to  the  pi-rmanent  nml  principles  are  professed  for  the  purpose  of  lietler  compassing  h-art,  though  of  a  cautious  uml  cold  tcmp*.-rament ;  he  was  a!- 
regulating  laws  which  hurried  all  things  on  in  their  preilestin-  '*.»«•»*  ‘•y  n«intaimng  a  character  nnd  gaining  tlic  sup  '  ei'!”?  Km"'*  Ri*!  y  prudent  advice  ami  c.^tly  present- , 

...  -ii  •  r  .u  poll  of  the  people.  all  ««  ^he  very  p^u*tuUv  receivt'd,  detormined  to  mnko 

edortiits.  Judging  by  t^supenortllumination  of  the  ^  c  11  ,  .  ,k  “f  Wh,  .0  long  as  tlx-y  suit, -d  W,  which  is  all  the  scivirc 

sent  day,  we  consider  the  speeches  of  (leorge  the  Third  s  Here,  indeed,  is  a  great  truth  fully  declared ;  but  e\-en  this  .j,  things  ran  justly  claim  to  be  applied.  .Mr. 

statesmen  to  rmiemble  much  more  the  debating,  of  juvenili-  is  s**  far  from  being  put  forth  for  a  philosophical  purjxwo,  that  Rigby  Righv  very  naturally  wished  to  lie  the  fatlicr-in-law  of  a 
academics,  tlian  the  discussions  of  practical  and  influential  it  is  disfigured  with  party  allusions  aiul  mod,-rn  instances,  to  Iwrom-t,  and  that  ronsiimmation  once  achieved,  lie  tlimight 

public  nei4>nage..  »  purpose,  to  a  degree  that  ha.  compelled  us  to  abridge  ‘••mid  lie  m, thing  left  in  this  w<H-ld  to  annoy  him,  except 

puoiK  personages.  ,  .  .  ex.  the  act  of  dt-paniug  from  it.  IVheii  indulging  in  this  train  of 

our  exti^.  It  may  be,  that  an  exposure  of  the  system  was  ^  ^  n-Jaiions.  How 

But  though  Isord  Brougham  has  not  thought  it  “  right  that  intended,  and  that,  in  this  lieapmg  confusion  upon  \\  higs  nml  cruel  were  Erasmus  and  his  son,  U-nt  as  they  w  ere  just  now, 
this  should  be  so  set  dosvn,”  we  must  in  justice  state,  that  Tories,  and  this  systematic  lowering  of  the  morality  of  public  forcibly  to  remind  him  of  it ! 

something  of  the  kind  was  eviilcntly  floating  in  his  minddu-  men.  Lord  Brougham  imagines  that  be  is  laying  tho  fuun-  .  *d>out  mid-day  when  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Miss  Rig¬ 
ring  the  composition  of  the  several  papere  which  make  up  tho  dation  for  the  future  millennium  of  public  spirit  and  politi-  b!-m'r“irn?s,Tr^vel^^^^^^^ 

volume;  for,  in  his  summing  up,  he  has  plainly  pointed  at  one  cal  honesty;  if  so,  we  must,  m  all  plainness,  assure  his  .elf  more  sensible.  He  was  stringing  aphorisms  one  after  an- 
ofthe  main  causes  of  the  effect  defective— the  predominance  1  Lordship,  tliat  much  more  is  wanted  to  insure  the  result;  other,  and  laying  tlicm  bcfuie  the  young  lady  with  as  much 
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p«raHe,  »»  if  they  had  been  pearls  threaded  upon  gold.  Some¬ 
times  she  understood  him,  and  then  slio  smiled  a  little,  but 
more  often  she  was  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  his  meaning,  and 
then  slie  rewardtHi  him  aith  the  sunniest  smiles  of  appndm- 
tiiin.  Sir  Marmadiike  begun  to  grow  ecstatic,  but  all  in  a 
nuitious  way  ;  however,  his  wisdom  was  becoming  hymeneal. 
Mr.  Rigljy  Rigl>v  who  wa«,  <»r  wislied  to  be  gupjH»s«'<l  to  be 
n'ading  a  bishop’s  homily  upon  chaiity,  watcher!,  with  a  swel¬ 
ling  bos<*m,  tlie  didactic  approaches  to  making  love  of  his  co- 
vetted  son-in-law'.  Time  wore  on,  ami  smoothly ;  nothing 
could  liave  l»een  more  harmonious.  Then'  was  peace  without 
am!  within.  The  low,  measured  tones  of  Sir  Mannaduke, 
and  the  quiet,  assenting  interjnculatory  expressions  of  tlie 
young  lady,  just  won  a  murmur  from  silence,  that  spoke  more 
of  tranquillity  than  stillness  itself.  At  length  tliere  was  a 
jiaiisc,  when  Mr.  Rigliy  Rigby  tliinking  liimself  called  upon  to 
speak,  exclaimed — 

“  A  very  pious  and  soul-searching  work  this,  of  tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  Hounslow’s.’’ 

.\s  r'onceming  wb.at,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby?” 
sairl  thi'  linronr-t.  in  measuivd  accents. 

“  The  imiK-ralive  duties  of  charity  in  this  world  of  tribula¬ 
tion.” 

Tliis  was  tlie  signal  for  Sir  Marmailuke  to  liecome  sensible, 
and  looking  nltr'rnately  from  the  fatlier  to  tlie  daughter,  with 
a  see-saw  ing  motion  of  his  body,  he  thus  commenced — 

“  Charity,  mv  very  excellent  and  accurately-jiidgine  Mr. 
Rishy  Rigby,  (a  grunting  licm  from  the  gentleman,)  Cliarity, 


outside  of  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  a  voice  was  j  ing  to  Mr.  Rigby,  who,  kwt  in  astonisbment,  knew  not  whal 


turn  tnings  might  take,  or  to  what  end  they  might  lead.  At 
that  moment,  Iw  would  have  given  a  tlmusand  pounds  exactly, 
to  have  known  Sir  Marmaduke’s  real  sentiments  upon  what 
was  then  passing.  So  great  was  the  mutual  surprise  of  Em¬ 
ma  and  C'liarli>s,  tlmt  they  sUmmI  speechless  ami  motionless, 


heard  distinctly  to  enunciate, 

Menial !  aimunt !  I  will  see  brother  Rigby.” 

Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  rose  fnim  his  seat  in  consternation.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  and  now  emleavored  to  add  to  his  stature  by 
standing  as  erect  as  possible.  To  incivase  his  dignity  1m‘ 
tlin'w  his  head  backwards  and  forward  aw  fully.  His  daugli-  |  each  lioldiug  by  the  hand  of  the  utla'r,  whilst  her  father’s  brow 
ter  thought,  that  never  in  his  life  hud  he  ap|>eared  so  little. — !  darkened,  and  lie  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  step  for- 
Thus  braciug  himself  up  for  the  encounter,  be  waited  the  on-  wanl  and  pluck  tlk-m  assundi'r.  The  only  person  who  felt 
set,  of,  as  yet,  he  knew  not  which,  of  his  kindn'd.  entirely  at  his  ease,  was  Sir  Marmaduke,  to  wimm  all  the  par* 

Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny  liMiked  on  with  a  mingled  expres- 1  ties,  with  very  ditli'ient  emolkaM,  cast  their  looks, 
sion  of  sarcasm  ami  amusement.  \Vlien  lie  was  not  too  sen-  Kminu’s  eyes  na-t  Um' angry  scowl  of  her  falhei^'^he  let  go 
sible,  his  heart,  baring  fair  i>lay,  beat  with  lioiH'st  and  warm  her  cousin's  liaiKl  sudds'iily,  and  excloinv'd,  Relieve  me,  fv 
pulsations.  He  would  subtilize  upon  all  tlie  virtues,  until  you  ;  ther,  I  am  innocent  of  all  perticipntion  in  bringing  about  this 
supposed  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  mim* ;  yet  lie  wa.s  j  mei'tiiig  ;  hut  till  thi.s  moment,  did  1  know  that  this  gentle- 
fairly  in  the  practice  of  most  of  ths'm.  Emma,  from  exps'ri-  '  man  was  my  cousin.” 

“  And  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby,  tiimhig  very  fierce¬ 
ly  upon  Charles. 


ence,  dreading  the  scene  that  was  to  ensue,  clung  to  Sir  Alar- 
moduke’s  arm,  and  looked  up  imploringly  and  coiiiidiiigly  into 
his  face.  He  found  lier  ultogetln'r  eiH'liaiitiiig. 

Thus  situated,  the  door  was  violently  Hung  open,  and  a 


I,  sir !  I,  sir !”  said  tlie  ynimg  man,  nil  ennfosion ;  “  I 
have  long  known  who  this  loily  is,  and  n*aliy— that  is— I  see 


mv  s'w.H't  and'.liscrimiiiating  voiiiig  lady  (a  la.w  and  a  smile  |  ««'-sted  dockings,  momimenl,  of  »«du*tr>-  in 

from  .Miss  Righv,)  — .  harity,  mv  two  aiiiiiihle  friends,  whether  ,  damiiig,  weiv  lightly  draw  n  over  the  m^t  flesliless 

we  co„si,h.r  the’ virtue  rrtiterirallv  w  exotericallv ;  charity,  I  »hii.-lmues  that  ever  totu  red  under  the  weight  of  humanity. 


strange  fipirc  entered  upon  tlie  party.  It  was  no  less  a  jK'r- 1  mithing  in  h«'r  to  lie  ashamed  of.’ 

son  than  Erasmus  Rigby,  ai'roiupaiii^  hv  liLs  sim.  Tlie  tail  This  gauehfrie  of  ( 'harles  seemed  quite  a  relief  to  Mr.  Rig* 
and  attenuati'd  pnlagogue  was  attired  w  ith  a  purituiiically-cut,  |  hy  Rigby.  **  Am  1  to  be  thus  insulti'd  under  my  own  roof,” 
lustreless,  blackish  cout,  which  had  some  claim  to  tlie  epitln-t  |  hi*  exclainied  fien-«‘ly,  at  the  same  time  ringing  the  bell  vio- 
bestowed  ujioo  Joseph’s,  being  a  many-colored  gaiineiit ;  for  j  lently.  “  Show  tliesi'  two  jiersons  beyond  the  outside  gate,” 
age,  accidi'iit,  and  tlie  sempstress,  had  each  experiim-nuxl  i  said  he  to  tlie  servant;  “ ami  haik ’ee,  sirrah ;  if  ever  you  let 
u|>un  it.  His  vest  was  long  and  Happy,  aial  liis  iietlier  gar- 1  either  of  llicm  again  within  my  liouse,  that  moment  you  walk 
ment  was  ”  a  world  too  wide  ”  for  his  shrunk  sliank.  His  ,  out  of  it.” 

To  render  this  injiinctinn  the  more  impressive,  he  violently 
flung  down  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hounslow’s  “Homily  on  Charity,” 


and  tossing  his  head  liai-kwards,  stamped  unvigantly  with  his 


say,  when  rightly  understood,  meomi  much  more  tiian  the 
worldly  minded  choosi'  to  allow.” 

“  The  very'  thing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hounslow  says.” 

“  Ay,  did  he  say  so  ?”  cried  Sir  Marmaduke,  snufling  up 
the  nir,  ns  if  he  suw  an  antagonist  in  full  chargi'  against  him ; 
f.>r  in  argument,  whether  with  himself  or  another,  an  opponent 
was  necessary  to  him.  “  The  learned  divine  saiil  so,  did  he? 
hut  I’ll  lie  hound,  Mr.  Rigliy  Rigby,  that  though  lie  makes 
homilies  bound  and  lettered  in  golii,  1m'  has  not  considered 
charily  as  I  am  going  to  consider  it.  My  dear  young  lady  1 
claim  your  attention — will  yon  attend,  Mr.  Righy  Rigby  ?” 

“  1  am  nil  attention,  Sir  .Marmaduke.” 

“  We  w’ill  first  consider  charity  emtericnlly,  a  fig  for  Houns¬ 
low’s  divisions  of  his  subject — it  should  begin  at  home,  with 


His  large,  heavy,  s(|nare-toed  shoes,  contrasU'd  in  their  im- {  right  fiHit.  Hut  all  this  display  was  useless.  The  poor  old 


mense  s])read,  hidierouslv  enough  with  tin'  slender  legs  above 
tiM'm,  glorious  as  those  s[iocs  were,  in  a  pair  of  immense  steel 
buckles.  His  liiM'n  uimI  his  cravat  wen'  the  only  n'det'ming 
IMiints  of  his  apparel.  Tliey  w  en'  scrupulously  clean,  uikI  very 
white.  His  countenance  was,  in  its  outline,  a  jK-rfect  fne-si- 
milie  of  his  brother’s ;  but  in  tlie  outliiK'  only.  .Mas,  it  was 
nearly  all  outline.  Tlie  healthful  ami  the  florid  filling  up  that 


si'iKNilmaster,  in  thti  calm  dignity  of  his  patience,  seemed  to 
look  down  upon  his  brutlwr  w  ith  pitv,  in  which  much  love  w  as 
mingled  w  ith  a  little  contempt.  He  spoke  mildly  to  him 
thus : 

“  Alas  !  mv  brother !  this  that  I  have  heard  concerning  your 
prifle  and  mammon  is  then  tnio.  I  have  SHlfi'n'd  long  ami  acute¬ 
ly  ;  yet  till  now,  1  have  m-ver  approoch«*tl  you  with  the  heavy 


matle  his  brotlier  look  almost  handsome,  was  himentubly  dt'li-  i  cntalogiie  of  iny  miseries — never,  till  now,  looked  for  relief  at 


cient  in  Erasmu,’.  The  whole  of  his  face  was  very  pale,  w  ith 
the  exception  of  the  large,  prominent  nose,  w  liich  w  us  redden¬ 
ed  with  tlie  excitement. 

Such  was  tlie  person  who  advanced  with  hurrii'd  step,  and 
protruded  liead,  a<yiisting  his  spectacles  to  aright  fm-usinhis 
nose,  to  wliere  stood  Mr.  Rigby  Rigliy,  in  awful  reserve. — 


mvself.  We  ought  to  fx-charimlile  to  our  own  indiyidunlily  ill  j  i;, ,remiiled  a  g.’iod  dekl  as  he  adjusU'd  his 
all  things,  .Mr.  Rigliy,  for  tlie  sake  of  that  virtue  cliarity,  you  - 

should  lake  rare  of  yonrsi-If.” 

“  I  do.  Sir  Mnrmnthikc.’’ 


the  humls  of  my  next  lirotlier.  I  w  ill  not  miw,  even  after  the 
insult  that  you  have  benpod  upon  yiair  own  blooil,  put  on  the 
semblance  of  pride,  and  say  that  I  scum  you  and  your  ill'^m- 
ployed  riches.  1  did  come  to  solicit  yiair  assistance— hut  not 
for  myself— os  I  have  toiled  on  hitherto,  so  will  1  toil  unto  the 
end ;  hy  my  son,  I  cannot  sec  his  fresh  youth  wearing  away, 
mir  the  blight  so  early  jilaci'd  upon  his  young  Inipes.  I  came 


glassi's,  and  they  duiici'rl  for  some  time  from  oiu'  end  of  his  i  here  to  solicit  from  your  superfluity,  twenty  pounds— ond  from 
nasal  organ  to  the  other;  but  when  at  length  they  iK-i'ame  i  your  heart  a  renewal  of  that  love,  which  in  mine  has  never  yet 
,,  -  -  I  stationaiy,  he  exclaimed  with  a  voice  tremulous  witli  eino-  j  died — I  am  refused  Isith — I  fiirgive  vou,  and  may  Heaven 

*  oil  shouUt  have  an  eye  to  your  owti  interest— find  yonr  ^  — yoniy  l^t  us  cm-  i  soften  voiir  In'art ;  ami,  in  due  time,  when  you  are  sensible  to 

imly  will,  pnijn-r  fmH l-^lolhe  it  with  fining  habiliments- 1  bn.ce.”  |  tla-  enormity  of  your  oflemling,  teach  y.Hi  to  forgix-e  younelf. 

Imlge  It  in  ns  conifortahle  and  as  inagtnlicent  an  a  lode  as  you  !  j},„  onward  movement  for  tlii'  fi-atenial  endearment  was  i  Farewell,  lirotli**r !  ami  vmi,  niv  gentle  niece,  forget  this  scene 

‘‘‘  \’c  ‘  diecked  by  tlie  stoical  bioUa-r,  who,  haring  t|t.'  Rev.  j  —dry  up  your  tears,  ami  reim-mber  all  the  afT.-rtion  that  your 

Mr.  Hounslow’s  homily  in  charity  in  bis  right  linml,  with  his  i  father  has  ever  liorno  you.”  As  tlie  disappointed  Erasmus 
forefinger  in  the  book,  in  the  middle  of  the  chupti'r  on  b  ciilii'r- 1  and  his  son  were  about  to  It'ave  the  room,  Sir.  Righy  Rigby, 


ed  station  that  you  can  encompass — if  yOii  have  a  weakness —  : 
or  a  fniiing,  exercise  tow  anls  it  this  heavenly  quality.  Yon 
may  Ih'  sure  of  your  own  charity— you  cannot  be  so  of  any  one 
c'lse's.” 

“  To  all  this  I  most  cor.lially  assent,”  said  Mr.  Rigliy,  look¬ 
ing  full  of  conscious  worth. 

*•  Very  well,  having  tiiiis  done  your  dirty  to  yourself,  your 
chiirity  requires  extension  —  your  own  family — your  chil¬ 
dren — ” 

“  I  have  hut  one  child.” 

“  Well,  yonr  child,  tlie  very  amiable  Miss  Rigliy,  she  must 
he  your  next  ran'.  For  her - ” 

“  I’a-ss  on,  if  you  pleast'.  Sir  Mannaduke.  I’a  and  I  man¬ 
age  very  well  togi'ther.” 

“  In  submission  to  the  expressed  wish  of  Miss  Righy  Righy, 
I  jiass  on  from  thosi'  w  ho  nestle,  a.s  it  wen*,  in  your  household 
Inisoni,  to  the  next  o  ijwts  that  sacreil  charity  calls  upon  yon 
to  cherish — your  lirothers  and  yonr  sisters — ” 

“  Heavens  I  Sir  Mannaduke.”  said  .Mr.  Righy,  with  a 
ghastly  Imik,  “  what  has  charity,  or  what  have  1  to  do  with 
llieni,  siipjiosing  tliat  they  be  wortliless— silijivt— -jMKir— ” 

“  Oh,  if  thi'y  b<'  poor,”  said  the  liaronet,  thoughtfully,  “  we 
iiiusl  then  considi'r  charity  exoterically.  If  they  lie  wonhless, 
abject  and  poor,  it  may  lie  fairly  suniiised  that  tln'y  are  unde¬ 
serving.  Now,  to  lavish  benefits  wliere  there  is  no  desert,  is 
nia'ring  charity  □  paisler  ami  pnimoter  of  rice,  ami  os  charity 
would  cease  to  be  itself,  wls'n  so  employed,  tlu'se  relations 
have  iMi  claim  to  your  chai-ity  at  nil.” 

“  I  always  so  reasoned,”  said  Mr.  Rigby,  with  a  relieving 
sig'ii. 

*■  Not  that  I  should  prt'siime,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  ratlier 
proudly  ami  coldly,  “that  Mr.  Rigby  Rigliy  could  have  any 
relations  unworthy  tlie  name  of  Rigliy ;  because  if  such  were 
tin;  »'asc  — ” 

“Ills  not  the  case,”  said  Emma,  w ith  an  unexpecteil spirit. 
“  Uncle  Thomas  and  uncle  John  an'  only  poor  and  iinfortii- 
tiate,  and  os  to  uncle  Erasmus,  whom  I  never  yet  saw - ” 

“  Silenee,  miss  !”  but  before  the  alarmed  Mr.  Rigby  could 
finish  Ills  objurgation,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  scuHle 


ly  love,  he  thrust  the  same  Uaik  violently  forwiinl  against  the 
brea.«t  of  Erasmus,  thus  keeping  him  fairly  at  ami’s  length. 

“.‘'ir,”  said  Mr.  Rigby  Righy,  “  I  have  not  the  honor  to 
know  yon.” 

“The  more’s  the  pity,”  muttered  Sir  Marmaduke;  for 


liecaiiie  seiisilile,  that  the  jiart  he  was  enacting,  was  not  only 
not  hcroical,  hut  hnnlly  n'«pe«'tablc,  so  he  tui-ned  im|niringly 
to  Sir  Mamindiike,  ami  said  sheepishly  enough,  “  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke,  w  hat  would  you  adrise  me  to  do  f” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Rigby,  I  leave  you  to  tlie  pmmptings  of  your  own 


which  rude  speech  Emma  gave  hiiii  most  uiitiliully  a  gintle  |  most  excellent  heart.  Ifmy  memory  is  uot  very  treacherous, 


pressure  to  tlie  arm  on  which  she  was  hanging 

“  Not  know  me — not  know  your  own  brother  Erasmus  ? 
.Surely,  surely,  Righy,  you  arc  but  trifluig  with  niy  niriclion. 
It  was  I,  Righy,  that  was  your  favorite  at  home,  and  at  seliool 
— 1  am,  wn'tclied,  as  I  appt'ar,  none  other  than  your  once 
fondly  loved  brotlier  Erasmus.” 

“Sir  M.armaduke  Trelawny,”  said  Mr.  Righy  Rigby,  you 
pereeive  that  this  is  a  little  family  business,  if  tliis  {lerson 
sjH'aks  truly.” 

“  If  I  speak  truly  !  if  Erasmus  Righy  speaks  truly  to  his  own 
brotlier,  at'U'r  a  separation  of  fourtei'n  years — for  sliame !  Hy 
your  n'verance  for  your  falhirr’s  name,  misuy  your  injurious  iu- 
siniiatiun.” 

“There  is,  sir,  no  need  of  this  violence,”  said  Mr.  Righy, 
feeling  not  only  confusi'd,  Imt  ronsideralily  abashed.  “  I  do 
not  deny  that  you  may  lie  my  brother  Erasmus ;  but  surely, 
sir,  ailer  so  long,  and,  on  your  part,  so  voluntary  a  geparutioii, 
you  cannot  be  surpriseil  at  any  apparent  w  ant  of  cordiality  on 
my  i>nrt.  No  doubt  but  that  you  have  some  itvpiest  to  make 
to  me.  If  you  please,  we  will  retire  to  another  apartment.'’ 
Bv  no  niamier  of  means,”  said  Sir  Munn.aduke ;  “  I  elaim 


1  bethink  me  that  I  lately  expounded  to  you  all  the  obligations 
of  charity.” 

“  You  dWl,  .Sir  Marmmhikc.  If  any  man  chalk'nges  my  bo* 
neticeiire,  I  accejit  the  gage.  S(>c  here,  sir,  taking  up  a  small 
red  iiiurorco  bound  ai'coiint  IxKik.  In  works  of  charity,  I  have 
expended,  within  these  twelve  months,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  poiimls  nim-tei'n  shillings  and  a  fraction  too  insignificant 
to  mention  ;  and  for  nil  this,  1  never  nveivod  insult  in  return, 
though  nut  one  of  the  persons  benofitted,  ever  boasted  of  benig 
a  relalire  of  min*'— much  less  a  broth«'r  or  a  nephi'w.” 

“  Satisfy  your  <iwn  bosom,  Mr.  Rigby,”  said  his  friend^ 
drily;  “  I  urn  satisfie*!,  and  so  I  s*'e  is  your  worthy  brother.” 
But  the  satisfaction  of  the  worthy  lirother,  was  more  than 
duulitfiil.  He  advaiKMrtl  towanis  Rigby  with  a  moist  eye  and 
a  quiveiing  lip,  ‘  Will  you  nut  shake  hands  with  me  lor  the 
lust  till!*',  oh !  niy  brother  ?’  ” 

“  Why,”  saiil  Rigby,  “1  have  no  objections,  certainly;  in¬ 
deed,  in  no  sense,  can  I  p*Hsilily  have  any.  ami,  as  to  the 
twenty  poumis,  they  are  at  yiMir  or  your  son’s  service,  that  is 
III  say,  as  respect  to  station  is  mvessary  in  tlie  civil  compact, 
us  Sir  Mai-madako  may  tell  you,  and  as  my  circle  of  friends, 


the  Ivmor  of  an  intriKluctioa  to  your  wonhy  bi'other,  and  to  you  umlerstaml  me,  which  circle  Sir  Marmaduke  will  toll  yuu 

1  cannot  sacrifice.” 

“  Y'ou  mean  to  soy,”  said  Erasmus  sternly,  “  that,  if  I  will 


this  young  gentleman— your  s«iii,  Mr.  Enisnius  no  doiilit,  a 
very  likely  youth— you  ihiii’t  notice  your  m-phew,  Mr.  Rigliy.” 

“  Tlie  viper!”  said  .Mr.  Rigby,  half  audibly,  os  coldly  bow¬ 
ing  to  the  youth,  lie  nx-ognued  him  to  be  the  s*Hnetiiiic  pun- 
companion  of  hi*  daughter. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  w  ith  a  good-hiimorwl  malice,  if  such  a 
thing  there  b*',  now  brought  the  two  cousins  together,  and  for¬ 
mally  iiitrodiHX.'d  tliem  to  each  irtlwr.  Their  blushes  and  thi'ir 
emlwntssment  wei'e  us  amusing  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  os  annoy- 


lienceforth  nmseiit  to  he  a  stranger  to  you,  if  I  will  sell  my 
liirth-right  fur  twenty  piiuods ;  tb*;  lucre  is  mine— is  this  your 
meaning  ?” 

“  Nearly;  but  I  would  not  lave  it  so  savagely  expressed.” 

“  Ti  en,  Rigliy,  I  will  not  take  your  dross ;  I  will  not  take 
your  hand  ;  I  renounce  you  till  your  heart  be  humbled.  Come, 
Cbories,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves  if  we  stay  longer;  the 


tir  of  tfait  khode  will  tnintaminate  us ;  but  Rigby,  I  will  not 
|pav«  yoo  wholly  witbmit  some  hope— some  consolation— 
•hould  you  see  the  error  of  your  ways,  my  heart  will  again 
open  to  you — if  with  a  contrite  and  snlxlued  spirit  you  should 
be  impelled  to  seek  for  reconciliation  and  panbtn— I  live  there.” 

Thus  speaking,  and  thmstinj  a  discreditable  ksiking  piece 
of  pappr  the  terms  of  Cal’s  Court  aimdemy,  conductetl  by  Erav 
tnus  Rigby,  assisted  by  his  son,  and  bowing  1 1  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  and  smiling  to  his  niece,  he  and  Charles  led  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  hater  of  iHMir  relations. 

“Was  ever  insult  so  otiirageims  T  Your  pity  Sir  Marma- 
duke.  This  it  the  curse  of  having  ndations  poor  ami  profli- 
pte.” 

Saving  this  he  flung  from  him  with  the  utmost  contempt 
the  paper  that  his  brother  had  just  thrust  into  his  hand,  atal 
aras  much  surprised  to  see  his  friend  stoop,  pick  it  up  from 
the  Boor,  and  place  it  very  carefully  in  his  pieket-latok. 

Mr.  Rigby  Kigity  would  have  been  very  wretched  all  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  had  he  not  oliserved  that  Sir  Marmadiike 
Trelawny  was  more  titan  usually  attentive  to  his  daughter, 
which  b^ng  a  panacea  for  the  very  little  attention,  nay  the 
altsolute  negleet  with  which  lie  was  himself  treated,  he  was, 
per  force  sati»tH<d. 

We  mast  now  hnny  over  a  considt'mble  space  of  lime, 
brieBy  remarking,  that,  since  the  visit  of  his  brother  Erasmus, 
anthing  soenaetl  to  prosper  with  Rigliy.  His  agents  rheatiul 
him,  bis  speculations  turned  lait  ruinous,  and  his  banker  fail¬ 
ed.  Against  all  this  he  miritt  have  liome  up  and  n>covered 
himself,  had  not  some  litieinus  fellow  of  the  same  name  as 
himself,  contrived  to  get  him  into  a  rliancery  suit.  Tlie  diMini 
of  beggary  against  him  was  sealesl.  In  k-ss  than  eighteen 
months  he  was  a  ruined  man— liiinself  tlie  thing  tliat  be  so 
much  drea<led— o  poor  relalion. 

Sir  Marmnduke  Trelawny  did  not  propose  for  Emma,  hut 
gradually  withdrew  his  Mieiety  fmm  Mr.  Rigby,  as  that  gen¬ 
tleman's  prospects  darkened.  At  kmgth  the  only  n*fuge  left 
him  was  a  gaol,  nnd  his  daughter  was  obliged  to  leave  him, 
and  find  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the  poor  relations 
that  her  father  had  so  often  before  cnntemptuntisly  spumed. 

On  the  day  of  .Mr.  Rigby  Rigby’s  final  dischnige  fmm  the 
Fleet  Prison,  two  middle  aged  gentlemen  were  set*n  in  ileep 
cuoversation  with  the  wanlen.  Noone,  however,  surmise*]  that 
they  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Rigby.  The  doors  were  at  last 
throwm  open  to  that  unfortunate  |>erson,  an*!  as  he  turn«*d 
from  them  to  go,  b<‘  ktww  not  whitlier,  the  warden  placixl  in 
his  band  a  solitary  guinea,  telling  him  it  was  from  a  friend, 
who  wiMild  not  be  known  to  him.  Small  as  was  the  sum,  it 
was  most  acceptable.  However,  we  must  leave  .Mr.  Rigtv 
Rigity  for  a  short  time  in  tlie  streets  *>f  London,  miserabl*«, 
dejected,  witliout  a  honte,  and  without  a  purjiose. 

When  Sir  Marmnduke  Trelawny  was  piesent  at  the  inter¬ 
view  between  the  relations,  he  was  greatly  mov«>d  by  th<*  con¬ 
duct  of  Erasmus,  and  d«*termimvl  himself  to  solve  the  ridille 
of  his  ap])carano*>,  as  connecUHl  with  his  sentiments.  Hut  he 
went  about  it  in  what  he  called  his  rbararteristic  sensible  way, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  imiiertiiM'nl  and  itHpiisitorial  man¬ 
ner.  He  was  pleaserd  wIh'u  lie  found  that  Charles  hntl  never 
presumetd  upon  his  slight  intimacy  with  Emma,  an<l  that  be 
liad  mulher  made  himself  known  to  her  or  endeavored  to  draw- 
ber  into  any  clandestine  eoiTesponilenre. 

Ho  repaired  tlie  nsxt  day  to  Cut’s  CiHirt,  and  asceiKhvI  to 
the  hall  of  study  *ivcr  the  ass<‘s.  I  lis  apptsiniTMa?  fiecasiom'd 
much  surprise,  and  was  tlie  joyful  eaiise  of  a  dismissal  of  the 
noisy  crew  for  the  day.  It  was  not  long  before  lie  became 
fully  aware  *if  the  cxtraonlinary  nieclianieal  genius  *if  the  poor 
pedagogue,  and  the  veiy  model  of  the  machine  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  valiHul  so  little,  lio'ame  the  fuun<lati«>n  of  liis 
father’s  and  his  own  extraordinary  aliluencx'.  Money  was  a<i- 
vaoced,  the  school  tume<l  over  to  Erasmus’s  rival,  the  Scotch 
i>arher,  Me  Lachlan,  and  patents  s<^uied.  Sir  Marmadiike 
Ixxraroe  a  partner  in  two  of'  the  inventions,  nnd  the  despised 
schoolmaster,  in  the  course  of  a  few  montlis  lieheld  himself  a 
rich  and  happy  man.  As  Firasmus  rose,  so  Higliy  fell,  nnd  so 
occupied  was  the  fallen  with  his  own  misfortunes,  that  he 
lievor  heard  *»f  his  brutlK-r’s  prosperity.  But  that  hrotlier 
never  lost  sight  *)f  him.  I  le  would  have  down  at  once  to  his 
assislMiKC,  had  it  not  boon  through  deference  to  Sir  .Manna- 
duke,  who  was  willing  that  his  ri'formarinn  should  l<c  com¬ 
plete  as  well  as  his  debts  and  liahililies  riiiirelkxl. 

Erasmus  liad  alivaily  poss<‘S8ed  himself  of  tlie  yory  house 
at  Chelsea,  from  which  lie  hail  been  so  rontemptumisly  eject¬ 
ed.  He  had  alto  purriiased  his  brother’s  furnitiir**  from  the 
assignees.  It  was  now  the  dwelling  of  himst'lf  and  son.  On 
tbo  day  of  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby’s  liberution  from  the  Fl<^t,  Em¬ 
ma  had  been  brought  from  her  temporary  asylum  to  tier  old 
home,  and  every  thing  hail  b(u>n  prepared  fur  a  surprise, 
wholly  in  compliance  with  Sir  Mamiaduke’s  whim,  and  his 
Jove  rf  ©fleet. 

As  Rigby  (m  that  day  walked  fmm  street  to  street,  he 
thought  that  he  was  wuU-heh — for  this,  he  cared  hut  litthi— 
he  made  several  iiKjuiries  for  homely  lodgings  but  all  were  re¬ 
fused  him,  excepting  such  which  his  sense  of  pmpriety  would 
not  permit  him  yet  to  occupy.  Ho  had  dined  bunihb  at  an 


humble  ealing-hcuie,  aii<l  as  evening  was  closing  in  up<m  tlie  '  OTJR  UBRA^T  TABtX. 

noisy  metrojKilis,  he  reconinienc*?d  his  search  for  a  clieap  1  Phantom  Skip.  By  t'aptain  Marryat.  riiiladi'l- 
lodging.  He  hud  not  proceeded  far  when  a  decent-lisiking  |  J'hia  :  E.  L.  Carey  &  .\.  Hart. — Wiley  &  I’utnam  :  N.  w 
jierson  ran  against  him.  As  Mr.  Highy  re<x)sered  from  Uh'  :  York. 

slight  shock,  the  stranger  stiHiped  and  appeared  to  pick  up  a  i  Tlie  fantastic  notion  which  some  tlieorists  have  harard.*.!, 
piece  *)f  jiaper  from  the  griMind.  |  that  llie  shallowest  of  f«M>ls  niul  the  w  isest  of  men,  me  aliko 

“  You  have  dropped  this,”  said  he,  tendering  it  to  .Mr.  Rigby. ;  prov  idcl  w  ith  a  double,  w  ho  may  he  found  w  anil,  ring  to  nml 
“  Fanlun  me,  sir,  you  are  mistaken.”  i  fVo  som»*wheie  or  ofh*T  on  ih*-  wide  earth,  might,  we  think, 

“  Indited,  sir,  I  am  not— only  look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  does  he  justly  appli-ul  to  thi-  world  of  hooks.  At  oiw  lime  n  iisious 
not  mlate  to  you.”  j  biographies  prevnilinl — anon  we  were  n'lliiccil  to  thi'  not  viu  v 

Rigby  examined  tlie  paper,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  it '  hononiMe  condition  of  a  giten-nsmi  gossip,  hv  the  influx  of  a 

to  he  a  copy  of  th«'  once  d*‘spis*>*l  and  njected  terms  of  his!  Imst  of  stage  *ia*».,  memoirs  and  journals.  Then  again  all  the 
brother  s  hiiinhl**  schotil  in  (..at  •  C  ourt.  |  periodicals  hn*l  an  absolute  iMloiir  of  tar  and  salt-w  aier,  most  of 

“  Indeed,  said  Rigby,  a  rreat  deal  movjxl,  “this  is  a  very  |  (uir  writers  rhoosintr  to  put  to  sea.  Few  of  his  reatlcrs  have 
singular  coincidence— v-ery  strangely,  this  {taper  do*-s  concern  ■  <>njoyed  Captain  Marryat's  nov«-ls  more  than  ourselves,  nnd 
me.  \\ ith  y*>ur  ja'niiission  I  will  retain  it,  though  it  cer-!notie  wish  him  to  retain  p*»«essiiiii  of  his  own  domain — tlio 
tainly  did  not  fall  from  me.  ^ou  see  it  is  of  no  value.”  1  Berc**  nnd  fna?  ocean — moit*  heartily  than  we  *lo.  Tla-  iin"- 
The  stranger  howtal  ros{i*'clfully,  and  frll  behind  Rigby,  sent  work,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of  it,  a|)[>ean'd  iM’n'toforo 
f.illowing  him  writluM.t  his  {H-rceiving  it.  |  Colburn’s  “  .New  .Monthly,’’  hence  in  tlte  “  Albion,”  and 

t)n  this  little  incident,  the  heart-broken  brotlier  took  thought '  rpreivivl  from  finw  to  time  high  vvonls  of  cntiiineiHlatioii  from 

to  himself.  He  *‘xm*ctM  no  n-lief  from  tlie  iiisultcxl  Erasmus;  ({„.  press,  so  that  it  only  remains  for  us  now  to  announce  tlie 
but  Iw  was,  in  tht‘  humility  of  a  better  spirit,  determined  tol  wparate  publication,  which  hriiigs  it  to  a  conclusion, 
seek  him.  TIk?  wrctcluHl  place  was  soon  .liscoveted — lie  '  _ 

knork*Hl,  a  d.Nir  was  op*>niul  to  him  in  the  dark,  ami  he  os- 1  ^  rAhri,or  the  Trnt  Pitched.  By  X.  P.  M'illis.  .‘iumuel 
cemltal  into  tlie  old  school  room.  At  hrst  he  actually  drew  j  Colman:  New  York. 

back  at  tlK-  miscrv-  it  dis,,l.iv*-d-it  soem.^  to  la-  wholly  un-  ^Ve  aro  glad  to  see’  the  “  Letters  from  nnder  a  Bridge,” 
^n'  ‘‘‘■-‘‘.r:'**  ‘h'''’''"  which  ac,|uirod  so  much  popularity  at  the  time  of  their  {.iihli- 


bunihly  at  an 


w  ri*iciieun**ss,  me  cunv  green  uaire  oHiveti,  bthi  irom  uen**atn  '  .  .  i  .  i  •  .  .1  c  i  • 

,,  ’  ,  •  ,7  ,  ,  ,  .  .  I  St  present,  hut  as  liis  oppom-nts  aiUH'ur  to  lie  vvailmg  for  his 

Its  ilingy  e*jncealnient,  l-.rasnius  sluwlv  cnMirgi**!  in  the  verv  1  *  i  ■  i  .  1  1  _  .  i  .  .  .  .1  •  ; 

>  •  1  •  1  1  I  1  1-  '  1  .  ..  •  iieparture,  wineh  takes  place  tivsfav,  to  exiH-etonite  their  ami- 

dress  m  which  Kigbv  ha<l  st^in  him  neaiiv  ten  vears  b**l(MX'.  L _ 1  1  .1  ■  '  1  •  .  i  ■  1 

^  _  nnle  asjH'nties,  and  couch  their  |uiny  Inures  against  his  slia- 

The  meeting  betwesm  the  brothers  was  d<-eply  all'erting;  dow,  we  shall  soon  have  an  o()|Mirtuiiitv  of  «uiteriiig  the  lists, 
hut  the  d.'portment  of  Erasmus  wa»  iueomiin-hensihle,  in  a„d  try  the  tcinjier  of  our  blades  in  tlM-’cemhat. 
many  ways,  to  Rigliy.  He  s*>emed  to  have  grown  woiKlt'ri'ullv  |  '  _ 

heallhy-l.Miking  and  stout  upon  his  misery.  He  rhiK'kIed  and  1  NOTICE  TO  COR&ESPONDENTS. 

lie  sobiMvl  by  turns,  and  his  sorrow  was  the  most  extraordinary  I  We  ccaild  find  no  naim  this  wifk  for  the  v*t«‘s  of  Agatha 
ami  hilarious  that  was  ever  liefrayi**!.  !  —nor  yet  fiir  the  diss*'rtation  on  post  ollices ;  Inith  jia{H*ni 

“  I  am  here  an  humtik'd  nnd  repentant  man,  Erasmus— 1  '  sluill  a{i{M*ar  a«'  soon  as  {Missible. 
erave  your  pardim,  tlear,  dear  hrotner.”  Advertisenamts  received  at  the  usual  rate  *if  insertion. 

“  Them  has  it  Kigbv!  Wliat  do  you  like  for  supper? — h«'!  laii'is  FiizoeRALD  Tasistro,  sole  Editor  ami  rropri.-tor. 

lie!  he!”  '  '  _ 

“  Nay,  nay — ^moek  me  not.  Erasmus.  How  can  you  e*in-  CHC  liVPCSftOr, 

trive  to  exist  in  this  wretchml  hole  t  It  is  w  *>rse  than  tlie  _ 

Fleet  Prison.”  SATI  RDAY,  .MAY  18,  183!). 

“  Fatten  njvin  it,  Rigliy !  What  n  ine  do  you  like  liest — - -  _  .  - 

we’ll  kill  the  I'atte*!  calf — that  is  to  say — a  fillet  of  v**nl.”  Tln-re  is  still  something  misrhi''voin  hrening  in  the  great 

“Pooh!  my  g«o*l  brother — let  us  not  talk  «if  delienct-s  revoliitioiiarv  cauldron  in  Caun-la  ;  hut  w  hat  it  is,— of  what 
wholly  out  of  our  reach.  I  have  still  cighte-en  shillings  and  ^  c.implexion,  color  or  sha|H-,  it  i->  iniiKi-sihle,  from  the  variety 
niiiepence,  take  tlie  hnlf  of  it — take  tlie  whok*  of  it,  Erasmus;  !  of  garbled  statements  we  is’eeive  ilaily,  to  d>‘ciile.  .Siine  of 
we  will  cNinsocrate  this  hap{iy  n-coneiliation  by  a  {Kit  of  warm  !  our  citv  pn(M'rs  are  very  hitter  against  the  Toronto  Patriot  nnd 
{lorter,  for  I  am  very  cold.’’  I  .Moniri'al  Herald,  who  are  aeensed  I'f  endeavoring  t*i  keep 

“A  dozen  of  rhanipagne!”  I  alive  tls’  ntiiinosities  that  hnvi-  been  enpuidered  on  the  finii- 

“  Nay,  Erasmus,  ymi  ar^  facettons  ;  hut  if  you  had  a  fire,  |  tier  lim-<  to  as  envem  nied  a  {siiot  of  raacor  as  ever.  We  arc 
and  wiHild  grate  a  half-jauiny  wonh  of  nutmeg  into  the  warm  \  of  <i{union,  however,  that  it  is  i'ri{Mi,-<i!i|e  at  this  distance  to 
iK’cr— ”  arrive  at  n  |iro{«T  imdersttindiiig  ol  all  the  nu  rils  of  the  case 

“  A  Imwl  of  arrnek  pimeli !”  — to  jmlge  of  all  the  iininsf  provoeations  tiveri  *ia  either  sid*', 

“  It  wtnild  clieer  my  Iswom  wonderfully.  Could  you  make  or  of  tin-  causes  cnleulateil  to  irritate  iiml  revolt.  There  are 

me  up  a  bed  on  the  fl«Kir  for  to-night  f ”  manv  utiiler  ciirivnis  w  hieli  distiiiii  men’s  temper  ami  tin-  puli- 

“No!”  said  Erasmin,  with  a  tear  twinkling  in  each  eye,  fie  peni’e  wliieh  wo  are  not  aware  <8— titiie  alone  ran  heid  all 

nml  a  grin  nt  etwh  corner  of  his  mouth.  diseases. 

“  Will  y*>u  make  us  fire  in  that  nii*«‘rablc  grate  ?”  A  coiiiniittt'e  of  the  C’onncvtieut  House  of  Rr-presentatlves 

Erasmus  shook  his  head,  ami  continued  nodding  to  all  his  have  nM'ommendi'tl  an  Bpjir<i[irii«tkin  of  iftl  1,01)0  for  the  M  es- 
bnither's  iiupiiries.  levnn  I'niversity  at  .Middletown. 

“  Will  y(Hi  send  out  f<ir  die  beer? — Will  you  share  my  mo-  The  relehrati  <1  Dr.  Cimi|mt  die»l  nt  Colamhia,  S.  C.,  on  tlie 
ney  ? — Will  you  leml  me  s<iiiH>thing  to  sit  ujiun,  for  1  am  Hth  of  this  month,  in  tlie  80:h  year  of  his  age. 
deathly  wtiary  ?”  l  -  .'■'■■■  ■ 

“No!  no!  no! — bv  all  ilic  {lower  of  prowdy — no!”  NATIONAL  A(’ADL.M\  OF  DF.SIfiN. 

“  Tlien  have  vou  not  forgivi'n  me,  hnitla^r?”  Since  oiir  remarks  of  Inst  w  i*ek  on  the  pr*Kl>.niiiuinrc  of  tin- 

At  this  np{ienl,  {Kior  Flrasmiis,  like  Joseph  in  the  presence  interesting  fiees,  that  have  been  tninsfemKl  u|Hin  canvass  dii- 
nf  his  brethren,  roiiid  OHitnin  himself  mi  longt'r;  but  Hinging  ring  the  {inst  year,  miieli  to  the  injury  of  the  National  Acnd- 
himself  into  thi*  arms  *if  Rigliy,  he  wept  nhiud.  einy  of  Desifn,  inir  attentkin  has  lieen  tlrnvvn  to  a  letter, 

After  their  emotion  had  a  little  subsided,  Flrasmus  exclaim-  which  np|H>tinal  in  one  of  the  daily  pn{H‘rs,  complaining  in  n<i 
ed,  “  Put  up  vour  mon*‘v,  Kigliv— put  ii{>  your  money  !  FVe  verv  nnnisiiri'd  terms  of  tin'  injustice  of  {irejiidicerl  editors, 
are  pre{iared  for  y*Mir  comine— -it  has  Ikk’h  hKiked  for— it  has  I  uikI  tin’  sinliil  {lartiality  of  their  rritiei*ms.  Now  remonstrnn- 
Ixa-n  planmd.  This  night  shall  lie  a  jiibiltu— think  only  eii-i  ces,  of  this  kind,  are  silly  ami  iU-a<lvvse*l  in  tk*'  extreme,  nml 
joyment — kiave  ev<»ry  thing  to  m**— s-oiiie  along,  my  *h‘ar  hro- 1  if  the  coinplainniit  in  ({uestion  actually  lelt,  (which  he  mi  ikmlit 
tlier,  who  was  lost  ami  is  fouiHl.  Saying  this,  lie  hurrksi  him  1  diil)  that  any  imltvidual  pr*Khicti*in  of  his  hud  fail*’*!  in  seriir- 
out  of  the  miseralile  *lpn— put  him  into  a  carnage,  nmi  drove  |  ing  that  nwtKl  of  piais**  to  w  hich  (in  eomplninnnt’s  opinion) 
him  hack  U)  his  old  house,  before  be  had  well  recovered  from  I  it  w  as  entitled  to,  all  that  we  can  say,  is,  that  having  g*it  liirn- 
his  surprise.  I  s«'lf  into  *'xr**e*ling  had  rom{iony,  his  g-msl  Imiks  jirtihably 

That  night  was  a  grand  nmieting  of  {loor  relaticms,  at  wliieh  t  suff'ered  from  die  sinister  refUtHHin  cast  ii[miii  tln-m  by  the  iin- 
Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny  presidisl,  and  never  *li*l  ht-  a{i{i<uir  hap{>y  {ihysic^mimies,  IiMiking  umitferahl*-  stupidity  nml  ilulU 
so  si'nsible  liefore;  hut  much,  very  much— nay,  all  *if  his  ra-  ness  all  around,  almve  an*l  h**hiw  him.  For  our  own  {Htrr, 
tionality  was  totollv  l*>st  u{«in  C.'harWs  ami  Flmma,  so  totally  having  fimmt  goml  cause,  afmr  a  casual  vk-w  of  the  picture* 
were  lliey  absoebej  ia  each  *idier.  formiag  the  exhibition  <if  she  National  Acaik-my  this  year,  s*s- 

Siiati  1  go  ua  ?  No,  Wh*i  does  not  understand  the  ensiiir  g  riously  to  lament  the  lalMir  and  {mins  bestowod  *in  daabs  that 
happiness  1  hut  let  it  also  be  umlersUKsl,  that  detrimental  as  have  little  or  mithing  in  them  to  pk'ase  the  eye  or  mind,  but 
be  may  be  to  our  {iur*e  and  to  our  pride,  we  must  Dcid.er  dis  which,  cm  the  c<mtrary,  even  are  rejK'lling  and  painful  to  cim 
own  nor  despua  a  jsoar  refaf SON.  I  m{ilatc,  we  thuught  it  proper  to  be  lavish  «if  eur  eensure. 
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not  »o  much  with  a  xiew  of  denouncing  the  miserable  mania  i  no  wonder,  that  in  the  mere  wordly  •enic  of  the  phrase,  he 
of  portr»it-paintin»,  as  to  induce  artists  capable  of  p<*rforniin|r  !  “  chooses  the  better  P*rt-”  _  week  we  propose  to  en^r 
much  better  tilings  to  step  out  of  this,  their  adopt*id  deiiart-  '  into  the  details  of  the  exhibition  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ment  of  the  art.  For,  besides,  that  no  style  or  manner,  how-  Apollo. 

ever  delightful,  ran  please  continually,  the  exercise  of  this  va- 1  OITK  "WTEEHjT  CKJSSIP- 

ryine  froni  himself  is  every  way  advantasoous  to  llw  pt^ctice  regret  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  late  hour  at 


of  the  painter.  It,  as  it  were,  steals  him  from  himsidf  and 

creates  a  pleasing  recognition  of  his  diversified  talents.  ■  struggling  under  during  the  greater  part  of  the 

It  is  diificult  at  a  first  view  of  this  or  any  other  i>eriodiral  intended  review  of  that  extni<rrdinary  work,  now 

exhibition  to  diH-ide  at  once  on  its  character,  or  whether  it  is  Wiley  &  rutnam’s,  has  been  unavoidably 

superior  or  otherw  ise  in  comparison  w  ith  preceding  ycare;  but  ,ill  next  week.  The  lanik  itself  is  of  too  much  im- 


-  .  ..  .  r  j  . e  just  tlie  same  ettect,  although  apjieaniig  I 

eniy  this  year  than  we  have  seen  them — s«-enps  from  domestic  notices  of  our  lielxhimedal  contemi>oraries. 


abandon  the  cause ;  they  desired  that  they  might  be  jN^pped 
against  the  dead  liodies  of  their  comrades,  and  wbife  tlieW 
life-blood  flowed  from  many  a  gaping  wound,  gallantly  contia. 
ued  to  deal  destruction  on  Uteir  hat^  foe.  Till  the  decline  of 
day  the  lesult  to  either  party  appeared  doubtful.  The  fiirrof 
the  combatants  seemed  to  inerease  with  the  obstinacr  of  the 
struggle.  One  advantage,  however,  the  Greeks  possessed 
over  their  adversaries,  and  it  was  a  strange  one.  Superstition 
said  to  be  so  destructive  to  a  people,  here  proved  their  salva¬ 
tion. 

A  youth  of  surpassing  beauty  moimted  on  a  steed  of  tm- 
rivalled  swiftness  was  seen  constantly  beside  then*  clrie(  who 
as  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  seemed  a  shield  that 
reserved  him  from  a  death,  which,  but  for  his  watchfulness 
;iad  been  inevetuble.  lie  threw  his  light  form,  with  the  rv 
Mean-  '  P^'*y  tluHight,  between  his  commander  and  every  threat- 


a  II.J  smis.-  v  . .  IHBJ)  IIM?  iKnRfS  OI  UUF  IK’UilAUIK-Um  «  CU  till-  I  -  s-|  1  -  l_  I,  ^  - - 

life  arc  not  numerous,  and  nlthoiigli  there  are  landscapes  of  no  ^  contingeni  v  has  been  filkxl  j  be  wa*  Ui  ^1  appearance  im- 

cmmim  merit,  one  or  two  g.«sl  |K.rfrnits,  and  many  snatilies  p^j^rts  from  two  woiks,  reviewed  in  alute  London  jour- 1  knew  trom  whi-ncc  he  came,  but  it  was  certain 

of  siencrv,  and  ,vrsonatioiis  of  verse,  put  into  tla-  limits  of  six  ,  .mrsolves  entitled  to  our  reader’s  i  "P  ‘'T  fnimcncement  of  the 

inches  square,  which  are  Ix-auliful  gems— ns  men  (d'rirrirand  seldom  has  Marv  Ilowitt  sung  so  sweetly,  or  Lord  |  '’«.*’!•  Greeks  believing  that  it  was  some  guardian 

dealers  in  the  article  pronounce  them,  yet  it  caniurt  Ik-  con-  discoursed  with  more  eliKiuence.  We  have  since  I  *1”"*  ''f"’  brave  young  leader,  and  insure  vie- 

ccnicd,  tliat  tlu-  Acad.  mv  has  this  year  a  manufactory  air,  re-  chef  d'ccuvrcs  of  the  ex-chanccllor,  and  will  j  {"’T  ‘beir  arms,  ought  on  with  redoubled  ardor,  undismayed 

sombling  less  an  oxliibilion  for  the  benefit  of  the  I  ine  Arts,  i ;  ^  contents,  with  our  observations  upon  them,  ""  I’  ™P’"'y  niimlK-rs,  or  tlie  endless  rein- 

than  of  tlie  Mechanic-Artiznns,  not  artists,— the  painters  and  i,/,- -..-aprs  shortlv  forcements  brought  up  by  the  enemy.  Anxious  to  deride  the 

glaziers  of  the  profession,  tint  plasterers,  an<l  pajK-r-stainers  . 

st-i-m  to  have  had  the  full  use  of  this  huge  bazaar 
plav  of  their  handicraft.  Insjiiration  has  i 

little  to  do  with  the  majority  of  the  articles  exhibitixl,  that  to  deiiver  his  interesting  di^ouiis  on  tlic^' Baixls  ami  Melo- j  *'''®  commanders  met  hand  to  hand.  Both  had  performed 
you  l  annot  help  thinking,  w  hen  you  l.M.k  at  them,  of  an  onler  jjp^  ^  Ireland,”  which  commence  on  the  evening  of  the  2:3<l  I  a»t<>mshing  valor,  and,  as  thev  chwed  in  mortal  com- 

on  Baris  or  Lyons  for  so  many  patterns  and  piect-s  of  figured  |iai|  instead  of  the  Stuvvesaiit  Insti-  ,  «‘f  »ol<lters  aniund  almost  ceasi-d  their  deadly  occupation 

silks  or  GolK-lines.  ,  ,„tp  j^-p  excuse  will  therefore  be  left  for  those  who  make  !  excitetl  by  their  encounter.  Th<-  Turks  already 

In  saving  that  the  Fine  Arts  have  maile  fewer  approaches  any  claims  to  intelligence  ami  refinement  for  staying  away.  | “  ‘be  ccrtmiity  of  success  as  they  compared  tho 
to  porfrrtion  in  this  roiiuin',  in  tho  present  day,  tlmn  at  any  •  Knowing  how  little  time  the  goo<l  people  of  this  city  |  strong  built  lomi  of  their  Racier  with  the  boyish 

former  period  of  her  history,  ns  a  tfisfirtct  nation ^  is  saying  Jiave  to  think  for  tliemselves,  we  beg  to  remind  them  again,  ^  gared  leverentiolly 

what,  as  a  goMonil  propiwition,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  dj-it  Mr,  W  hite,  indejM»ndent  of  his  eminent  talents,  ami  in-  ""  ‘b®  ethenal-l.ioking  being  that,  w  itli  marble  cheek  and  Ins- 
certain  individual  instances,  is  unquestionably  true.  .As  w  c  trinsic  worth,  which  alone,  ought  to  secure  him  a  brilliant  '  a™*  “*  «h<  y  d.-emed,  gimled  his  every 

intend  fo!h»\virg  the  subject  in  distinct  gradations,  we  shall  reception,  has  come  to  this  country  under  the  most  favorable  I  *»Ih  were  ^  versed  in  llie  use  of  their 

speak  of  Fainting  first.  In  the  highest  class  of  tlie  art, — that  auspices,  and  is  thi-refore  doubly  entitled  to  receive  attention,  ;  *  L  bke  two  skilful  chess-players,  every  apparent 

of  history',  Amenca  possesses  one  or  two  painters  ot  consido-  homage,  and  resptH*t. 

cable  talents,  but  wc  do  not  think  that  those  talents  amount  to  ,  — — 

what  is  understtHKi,  or  rather  what  is  felt,  by  tin- term  genius.  lOLA  OF  F.AKG.\. — A  Grkkk  Romance. 

There  is  a  line  which  forms  an  insuperable  division  lietwi-en  '  BY  THE  AUTilOK  of 

tin-  two,  and  wliicli  it  is  as  easy  to  pi-rrcive,  as  it  is  difficult,  |  “  St.  Apatha's  Well,"  “  Angeli  Marotti,”  JffC. 

if  not  impossible  to  describe,  or  to  make  apparent  to  those  ;  (Concluded  from  number  scventcK-n.) 

who  do  not  perceive  it.  Some  of  tln-ir  pictures,  have  all  ;  R  was  a  mournful  yet  glorious  sight,  to  see  the  two  armies 


advantage  gained  by  the  one  was  rcudert-d  nugatory  by  tho 
movement  of  the  otli-r.  The  Greek  eominander  had  hitherto 
acted  only  on  the  defensive,  siiflii-ring  his  antagonist  to  expemi 
his  strength  in  blows  which  his  lightness  and  agility  enableil 
him  to  avoid  and  i^rry  w  ith  success ;  his  watchful  eye  noted 
every  indication  of  increasing  lassitude,  and,  taking  advantago 
of  a  favorable  moment,  he  rusb<>d  upon  his  enemy,  and  shout¬ 
ing  his  war-cry  “  Liberty  for  Greece,”  pierced  him  to  tho 
heart.  At  the  sight  of  th«-ir  leader  tumbling  headlong  from 


hich  knowledge,  skill,  industry,  and  judgment  can  give  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  w  ide  plain  pn-parcd  for  battle 

tbcin  ;  but  we  miss  that  ineffable  power,  which  U-longed  to  ,  The  sun  shone  down  fnim  an  unclumlcd  Heaven,  whose  bright  ...  u  t  i  •  - 

West,  and  his  gn-al  Italian  predecessors,  of  moving  the  heart  ness  would  be  but  Phi  Siam  obs<-nre<l  by  the  smoke  fixim  death’s  !  “*•  horse,  the  Turks,  without  attempting  to  rally,  fell  into  dis- 
and  tiic  imagination,  without  our  knowing  how  or  why.  In  |  terrific  engines.  The  sweet  ffowers  of  summer  sprung  up  in  j  >rad  ^>d  the  field;  one  only  of  his  followers  attempted 
looking  at  and  admiring  their  works,  we  can  always  give  a  rea-  rich  profusion  all  around — how  quickly  would  their  brilliancy  avenge  his  death,  and,  as  he  gazed  tm  the  dead  body,  ho 
son  for  the  “  faith  that  is  in  us.”  We  can  feel  that  we  admire  be  effaced  in  the  dark  crimson  flood  about  to  deluge  them. —  j  solitary  blow  which  to  this  day  is  deplored  in  Greece, 

this  part  for  its  grace,  that  for  its  expression,  and  third  for  The  beautiful  and  the  brave  weic  there,  full  of  life,  and  hope,  j  On  witnessing  tlie  achievement  of  their  gallant  chief,  the 
its  coloring  and  so  on,  or  that  we  approve  of  the  whole  for  the  and  vigor — dreaming  of  glory,  conquest  and  renown — how  soon  j  Greeks  had  simultaneously  rused  their  hands  to  beavren,  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  grouping,  or  tlie  foree  and  harmony  of’  w^ould  they  lie  stifl'in  the  cold  grasp  of  death — their  beauty  joined  in  a  chorus  of  victory  and  thanksgiving;  but  the  soi^ 
the  eenerai  effect.  But  here  wc  must  stop.  The  magical  blotted — their  dream  of  life  extinguishesl.  Thousands  upon  |  rovv  which  ever  attends  on  earthly  joy  came  quickly  to  sadden 
touches  and  expressions,  the  evanescent  hues  of  genius  arc  thousands,  were  there  who  liad  gone  forth  in  the  pniud  confi-  tlioir  triumph,  and  make  them  almost  mourn  the  glory  they 
wanting;  and  nothing  else  can  supply  their  place.  Wc  can-  jdcnceof  their  strength;  but  of  that  gallant  multitude  how  few  had  gained.  The  crest  of  their  young  hero  was  laid  low;  he 
not  stand  before  their  very  best  pictures,  and  feel  tow  ai'ds  i  might  return  to  bind  the  laurel  WTpath  upon  their  brow.  The  had  come  scathlcss  from  an  enconnter  with  the  greatest  war- 
them  as  wc  do  towards  the  works  of  Nature  herself — as  if  i  Greek  commander  was  in  the  first  flush  of  early  manhixxl  ;  j  rior  of  his  day  to  have  his  thread  of  life  severed  by  an  obacuro 
they  were  effusions  and  cmnnations  of  her  power  and  spirit,  his  years  so  few,  you  wondered  when  looking  on  him,  how  [  soldier.  The  proml  song  was  hushed— silence  and  grief  sue- 
Associations  comiecteil  with  art  are  perpetually  intruding  I  the  veterans  around  could  be  brought  to  obey  the  mamlates  of  ^  ceeded  to  the  outpourings  of  gladness.  The  mysterious  youth, 
themselves,  and  interfering  with  those  thouglits  uimI  fi-elings,  i  one  so  inexperienced.  A  second  glance  and  the  spectator’s  j  who  had  inspired  such  cimfidence  ami  awe,  threw  himself  be- 
which  sliould  be  occupied  with  any  thing  rather  llinn  the  me-  astimishrnent  subsided;  the  autumn  fruits  of  wisdom  and  de-  ■  side  tlie  body,  and  watched  eagerly  for  signs  of  returning  ani- 
chunical  means  by  which  the  effects  before  us  have  been  pro-  j  termination  clusterevl  thickly  about  die  smooth  browand  beam-  mation.  Slowly  the  dying  chief  unclosed  his  languid  eyes, 
dneed ;  for  these  feelings  never  intrude  when  we  are  contem-  i  jng  evt  ;  and  so  lofty  a  spirit  shone  out  from  that  youthful  and,  as  they  met  the  food  mute  gaze  of  the  face  that  bent 

plating  natural  objects  and  expressions,  or  their  prototypes  in  I  face,  it  was  as  though  one  of  their  aneient  duties  had  come  in  over  him,  “  lola,”  ho  faindy  said— “  my  own  lola!  why  are 

the  bc-st  works  of  the  old  masters.  In  looking  at  them  we  mortal  guise  to  ensure  success  to  the  Greek  arms.  An  aged  you  in  such  a  st^ene  as  this  f’’ 

have  BO  concern  with  the  cause — the  effect  is  enough  for  us.  I  warrior  was  at  liis  side,  to  whom  he  modestly  appealed  w  hen  I  A  low,  rsdm  voice,  like  distant  music  borne  on  a  summer 
In  saying  diis,  we  have  no  intentiiui  of  deti-acling  Irom  that  <  about  to  issue  a  fresh  older;  and  the  old  man  listeiK-d  in  ^breeze  at  evening,  answered — “Ami  where  in  life  or  death, 
standard  of  graceful  ami  elegant  medi<x‘rity  which  many  of  j  admiring  wonder  to  plans  so  skilful  that  the  “hero  of  a  hun-  i  should  lola  be  fouml,  but  at  her  Leon’s  side?” 
our  native  artists  have  attaineii  in  the  <>th»  r  di-partnieiits  of  '  dn-d  fights,”  might  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge  himself  |  Fereciving  that  this  slight  exerUon  had  caused  the  blood  to 

the  art.  We  are  proudly  conscious  that  no  country  is  more  ,  their  author.  I  tnore  copiously,  she  tool,  a  handkerchief  from  hrnr  vest 

The  quick,  sharp  fire  of  musketry  startleil  tlie  stillness  of  and  pressed  it  to  bis  side.  In  doing  so,  the  spectators  beheld, 
the  place.  On  rushed  the  foe,  their  gallant  adversaries  bound-  |  for  the  first  time,  a  fearful  wound  she  had  received  herself, 
ing  eagerly  forw  ard  to  tlie  encounter.  And  miw  loud  rolls  the  i  from  which  the  life-drops  gushed  in  a  warm  stream  and  min- 
cannon’s  thunder,  while  the  fieree  Turk,  brandishing  his  scim-  j  gled  with  her  lovers.  As  he  saw  the  hidmnis  gash,  Leon  ex¬ 
tar,  tries  to  break  the  ranks  that  oppose  him.  Fierce  rages  1  erted  his  remaining  strength,  and  looking  at  those  arnmul 
the  battk',  the  shouts  of  tlie  commanders,  and  the  sullen  roar  1  him ;  “Help  her!”  he  said — “Save  her!”  She  smilf-d  ra- 
If  in  the  higher  department  of  painting,  specimens  are  but  '  of  tho  artillery,  mingle  with  the  neighing  of  the  afirighteil  diantly  upon  him  as  she  answered ;  “  It  is  too  late  dear  one. 
few,  it  is  owing  to  the  national  tasU-  for  subjecU  of  a  different  ;  chargers  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  w  bile  heavy  volumes  Did  wc  not  always  say  our  two  lives  were  but  one  T”  Ho 
kind,  and  not  to  tho  want  of  talent  and  ability  in  our  ow  n  na-  ;  of  sinokc  hang  o’er  the  eombatonts  like  a  pall  above  the  dead,  threw  his  arms  about  ^r,  and,  locked  in  a  close  embrace, 
live  artists,  in  that  class  to  w  hich  public  attention  appears  Tlie  fight  was  long  and  olistinate.  As  the  front  ranks  of  the  they  sunk  to  their  rest  in  tl^  bright  morning  of  their  youth, 
principally  direru-d.  When  an  artist  ran  get  his  hundred  or  I  enemy  were  cut  down,  their  places  were  instantly  filled  up,  |and  their  hopes,  and  their  joys.  The  tears  of  the  brave  were 

two  hundred  dollars  for  a  portrait,  that  it  requires  no  previous  i  for  their  numbers  seemml  interminable,  and  the  bravery  with  '  »hed  orer  them,  and  the  hearts  of  heroes  bewailed  them, 

study  to  prepare  himself  for,  and  that  he  can  begin  ami  finish  ,  which  they  exposed  themselves  to  destrurtion,  w  as  worthy  a  |  And  the  lover  forgot  his  usual  tale  to  narrate  their  story — 
in  a  week; — w  hereas,  if  he  had  directed  liis  talenu  to  bistori- :  lietter  cause.  But  if  thc-ir  valor  was  admirable,  the  resistance 
cal  painting,  lie  would  have  had  to  study  for  months  befoiv-  iof  their  opponents,  so  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  seemed  mi- 

hand,  to  ipia'.ify  himself  for  the  treatment  of  a  particular  sub-  j  raculous.  Kvery  man  fought  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  as 

he  would  have  done  for  the  ss-curity  of  his  own  hearth.  No 
mercenary  blow  was  struck,  each  was  directed  by  a  patriot’s 
arm;  oml,  like  another  noble  people,  the  dj-ing,  though  con- 


favorable  to  the  development  of  genius,  or  more  calculated 
to  rail  all  its  sublime  attributes  into  action  than  this,  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  superstition  to  suppose  us  actmitod  liy  any 
otlier  motive,  than  tlie  desire  of  pointing  out  where  the  eiTor 
lays,  and  to  stimulate  tlie  ambitious  and  the  gifted  to  cuter- 
prize  and  action. 


I  Ipia'.ify 

jeet;  have  hail  to  employ  months  more  in  the  treatment  of  it ; 
and  at  tlie  end,  when  he  saw  his  work  completed,  he  might  have 
wasted  his  time,  and  broken  his  spirit,  in  going  aliout  to  se«-k 


a  purehaser  for  if,  at  a  price  just  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  afford  i  scions  that  they  could  not  live  to  join  in  the  song  of  victory, 
him  subsistence  during  the  time  he  w  as  occupied  with  it,  it  is  1  determined  tb^  while  breath  was  left  them  they  would  not 


and  tho  maiden  taught  not  of  the  omission  as  she  listenra  to 
their  fiite. 

In  the  centre  of  the  romantic  cemetery  at  Farga  stands  a 
loftj'  tomb  of  the  purest  marble;  many  a  vow  is  breathed  be¬ 
side  it, — many  a  valiant  youth  and  beauteous  maiden  m.-et  at 
that  fair  sepulchre  in  the  rosy  twilight  of  a  summer’s  eve,  and 
swear  to  be  true  os  they  were  who  sleep  beneath.  An  aged 
man,  whose  silver  locks  hong  like  a  mantle  of  dignity  about 
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lus  shoulders,  there  passes  the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  I 
lie  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  de-  | 
Tflted  himself  to  supplying  to  him,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  > 
places  of  tliosc  they  both  loved  so  well  and  mourn  so  deeply.  | 
I/aig  and  fervent  are  the  prayers  they  offer  at  that  holy  shrine,  | 
(iid,  even  in  his  sleep,  tlie  old  man  may  be  heard  to  repeat ' 
the  simple  inscriptiiA  which  it  bears: — 

“  Le<m  and  lola  sleep  beneath ;  ' 

Having  fought  f<»r  the  lilieration  of  Greece,  ! 

They  dies!  together  in  the  h<Mir  of  victory ; 
heaving  tlieir  raemorii-s  a  bright  legacy  to  future  generations. 
By  wtiora  tliey  will  be  beloved  and  venerated  till  the  end  , 
of  time.” 


xazso£i.i.AirziA. 

Svlts  Cot/vmft. — The  costumes  of  Switzerland  always  ; 
form  a  source  of  great  attraction  to  foreigners,  portly,  perhaps, ! 
from  their  gaudy  colors,  (principally  red,  aiul  blue,  and  yel¬ 
low,)  but  mf*re,  possibly,  from  their  total  difference  from  the  ' 
dresses  of  nil  other  peasants  within  the  usual  scope  of  a  toui^ 
ist’s  journey.  The  costume  of  the  canton  of  Loreme  is  de¬ 
scribe  as  “  extremely  pretty  and  becoming  to  the  young ;  hut ! 
has  a  disgusting  effect  ns  worn  by  the  old,  whose  gray  hair 
snd  spindle  shanks  suit  ill  with  the  gay  bonnet,  long  tresses, ' 
sikI  short  petticoats,  which  appertain  to  the  dress.  To  the 
Toung,  on  the  rontrary,  it  imparts  a  charm  of  appropriate  in¬ 
terest,  especially  when  assumed  by  a  bonny  lass  somewhat 
alwvc  the  mere  paysanne.  Tlie  flat  bonnet  of  straw  is  put  on 
s  ith  art  and  taste,  and  decorated  on  the  top  with  four  bunches 
of  ribaiMls  and  a  fifth  of  flowers.  Tire  hair  is  parted  from  the  ' 
forehead  a-la-Mndonna,  and  falls  behind  in  two  long  braids.  ' 
The  dnss  is  ve-ry  jreculiar.  The  intriearies  which  hedeek  the 
bust,  a  perplexing  panoply  of  mingled  rhains  and  buttons,  a 
mystic  coinhinatiim  of  brass  and  silver  joints  of  lace  and  em- 
bruidered  velvet,  defending  the  bosom  from  the  most  penetrat¬ 
ing  glaiures,  are  utterly  inth'serilmble  by  words.  The  petti- ' 
coat,  which,  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  is  ronimonly  of 
t»'o  colors,  is  divklerl  cirrulnrly  by  a  riband  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  which  reaches  a  little  b«‘low  the  knee ;  and  the 
azure  garter  is  u|>on  occasions  not  invisible.  lnd*‘ed  there 
may  be  a  spice  of  roipietry  in  this  same  briefness  of  the  petti¬ 
coat;  for  th<>  leg  and  ankle  are  in  general  well  turned,  and 
make  a  fair  display  when  diessTnl  in  a  tightly-drawn  cotton  | 
Slocking,  of  the  iinest  texture  and  the  piiiest  white,  and  fui^ 
ther  set  off  by  a  neat  shoe  and  a  pn'tty  fiK*t.  A  loss  thus  at- 
tip>d  in  her  Sniidnv  suit,  with  tolerably  n-gular  features  and  a 
smiling  countenance,  is  an  attractive  and  pK*asing  r>hject  in 
the  turial  picture  of  this  chamiing  canton.  For  figure,  fea¬ 
ture,  and  complexion  in  the  sex,  however,  Lucerne  mutt  yield 
ibe  palm  to  Bs-riie.” 

J  netn  oprra. — The  Princess  Amelie  of  Snxony  has  just  writ¬ 
ten  a  romic  opera —  Thf  B  ridf — the  story  of  which  is  taken  from 
a  Frerteh  Vaudeville,  and  which  has  been  set  to  music  by 
(iiltbo  Ra-trelli,  a  young  composer,  the  lender  of  the  orches¬ 
tral  At  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Saxony  it  was  performerl 
no  the  18th  instant,  at  Dresden,  in  the  presetjce  of  the  Royal 
Family ;  and  was  received  with  the  higliest  applause.  Ras- 
trelli  was  called  forward  once  after  tlie  first  act,  and  twice 
after  the  socotid. 


Calaba»hing  of  a  Hone. — A  jolly  tar  mice  hired  a  horse 
for  a  day's  excursion,  aiul  on  alighting  at  on  iiui  to  get  some 
refreshment,  Johnny  onlcred  the  ostler  to  ralttbaik  the  horse, 
and  immediately  went  into  the  hmtse  and  ordered  a  beefsteak 
•mothered  with  onions,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. — 
The  ostler  in  the  meanwliik*  stood  pondering  upon  the  strange 
order  which  he  had  received,  and  which  he  cmild  ix>t  execute 
liecause  he  did  t«»t  compn-hend  it.  He  was,  however,  soon 
extricated  from  this  dilemma  by  the  arris-al  of  a  naval  captain 
and  his  spouse  in  a  pha'ion  and  |>uir.  On  the  captain  s  in- 
<|uiriDg  the  reason  of  the  ostler’s  standing  motionless,  and  in  a 
sort  of  reverie,  llie  latter  replied,  that  a  sailor  gentleman  had 
orderwl  him  to  calnhnth  the  htirse,  and  that  lie  did  not  iiiMlcr* 
itand  what  calaltashing  meant. 

‘  No?”  said  the  captain;  “  why  you  must  cut  off  its  ears 
ami  iu  tail.” 

These  instructions  the  ostler  complied  with,  ns  soon  ns  he 
bad  disposed  of  the  raptain's  erjuipage.  Tin- jolly  tar,  who 
was  sitting  at  a  window  above,  and  had  overhearrl  all  that 
passerl  lietween  the  captain  and  the  ostliT,  resolv«-<l  upon  be¬ 
ing  a  match  for  the  facetious  captain.  Accordingly,  Jack  had 
no  sooner  finished  his  repast,  tlian  he  descended  into  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  taking  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  ripped  up  the  months 
of  the  captain’s  horses,  even  to  their  ears  ;  lie  then  ordered 
bis  docked,  or  rather  ealahatkei  horse,  to  be  brought  in  front 
of  the  window  where  the  captain  and  his  spouse  were  sitting, 
enjoying  the  fresh  air.  At  soon  as  Jack  mounted  his  horse, 
the  captain  exclaimed : 

”  So,  Jack,  they  have  eeUabaeked  your  horse.” 

**  Yes,  sir,”  rejoined  he :  ”  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
yours  have  split  their  jaws  with  laugliing  at  him.” 


Faekion  t  n  //o/y.— When  a  Roman  lady  expresses  a  wish  only  told  four  of  them,  doiilHless  to  individuals  who  were  per- 
to  toe  you  at  her  hiaise,  the  is  thereby  understood  to  give  you  |  siiaded  that  the  crowns  were  forged,  but  who  hoped  to  make 
an  eternal  permission  to  visit  her  on  such  evenings  as  she  is  i  them  pass  some  day,  by  placing  them  amongst  otheis. 
at  home,  which  is  generally  restricted  to  one  in  seven.  On  I  _ 

that  night,  th<‘  lady  of  the  house  is  expected  to  appear  in  her  |  Hoir  to  eaptirate  TT  omca. — All  women,  nIino»t,  are  capli- 
owu  drawing-room  at  about  half-past  six,  in  a  dress  infinitely  j  vated  by  talent ;  especially  those  for  whose  pleasure,  in  pnr- 
more  neglected  and  dftkabxUt  than  her  usual  morning  cos-  |  ticular,  its  possessor  may  exert  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  di"- 
tume.  From  that  hour  till  about  nine,  slie  is  in  duty  bound  to  [  lighthil  to  tta-m,  beentise  nothing  can  be  more  fltittering  ;  and 

*  entertain  ’  all  who  choose  to  call  upon  her ;  that  is,  to  say  a  flattery  is  the  key  to  all  lienits.  Want  of  handsome  p«T«on, 
few  words  in  a  whisper  to  each  person  who  comes  in  or  goes  or  even  of  good  looks,  is  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  willingly 
out  of  the  room.  Abiait  nine  o’clock,  the  eomvergazione  con-  pardoned,  in  tlie  man  of  talent.  The  eye  of  woman  ihws  not 
eludes,  and  tlie  lady  may  begin  to  *  entertain  ’  lu'rself,  which  |  rerjuire  to  be  dazzled,  as  well  a»  tier  mind  ;  ( I  sp«<ak  of  gene- 
is  generally  done,  first  at  her  toilette,  ami  then  at  the  faro-ta-  ral  instances.)  The  same  cannot  lie  said  with  rcsp»Tt  to  vir- 
blc;  for  though  the  latter  mpy  be  held  at  her  own  iKiiise,  it  itunus  qualities.  In  so  much  hi^lier  esteem  iIin-s  human  v.mitv 
forms  quite  a  distinct  occupation  ami  establishment  from  that  ;  hold  talent  than  virtue.  Good  looks,  combined  with  vapid  in- 
oflarr  drawing-room  circle.  The  early  port  of  those  evenings  i  tellect,  will  win  fitw  women,  unless  they  are  eqtially  vapid 
in  which  the  rovvereazione  are  not  at  her  home,  she  spends  i  with  tla*  object  of  their  admiration. 

in  returning  th<‘se  nocturnal  visits ;  and  as  frequently  many  of  j 

these  are  paid  in  one  evening,  the  circles  at  these  different  .  THeeontrnt. — Discontent  s<  Idom  troubles  men  of  common 
houses  are  continually  revolvine,  thus  producing  change  with-  ‘  mimls;  at  least  not  in  thi‘  sarm- degree  as  it  iIik-s  those  of  more 
out  variety ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  a  fortu-  exolteil  capacities  and  more  exquisite  sensibilities.  Tlie  onll- 
nate  person  may  hunt  the  half  dozen  identical  p«ike  bonnets  nary,  practical  man  has  a  limit)  d  niirolier  of  fix-lings,  a  tew 
lie  encountered  at  his  first  visit,  round  all  the  houses  of  their  staple  uh-as,  w  hich  is  the  sum  of  all  that  he  ever  eiiUrtnins; 
mutual  aeqiiaintanees.  Yet  this  methiKl  of  siilistituting  even-  he  ptirouM  a  straight,  lienteii  path,  and  nothing  lias  power  to 
ing  for  morning  visits  wotild  be  airreenhie  enough,  if  the  lei-  turn  aside  his  attention,  eitln-r  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
sure  it  allowed  was  appliixl  to  any  rational  pursuit.  But  ns  _____ 

Italian  ladies,  witli  very  few  exeeptiuns,  learn  notliinir  hut  em-  ;  A  Miracle  of  Honextii. — At  a  pnrlv  the  other  evenin-r, 
bniidery,  it  little  matters  how  their  superfluity  of  leisure  is  di-  sevvrai  gentlemen  coiitestml  the  honor  of  hnving  done  the 

[  most  extraorilianry  thing.  .\  reverend  D.  D.  was  ajipointed 
'  to  be  the  sole  jndee  of  tliiir  rcspi'ctivc  pi-cti-nsions.  One  pro- 

Hov  to  detect  a  Lunatic. — It  is  very  well  known  that,  by  dueed  his  tailor’s  hill,  with  a  ivo-ipt  attarliml  to  it;  a  huz 
the  laws  of  England,  the  chanrellor  is  held  to  bi‘  the  guanlian  |  went  throiifh  the  room  that  this  would  not  lie  outdom',  when 
of  the  persons  and  property  of  all  such  persons  as  are  said  to  a  second  proved  that  he  had  arrested  his  tailor  for  nionev  lent 
lie  no  longer  of  sound  mind  and  good  ilisposing  memory  ;  in  to  him.  The  palm  is  his,  was  th«‘  iiiiiversnl  cry;  when  a  thinl 
fine,  to  have  lost  their  senses.  I^sird  Chancellor  Loughbo-  ■  ohservtxl,  “  Gentlemen,  1  cannot  boast  of  the  feats  of  eitln'r 
^  rough  once  ordered  to  be  brought  to  him  a  man  against  whom  j  of  my  predeeessors,  but  I  li.xve  retiinietl  to  tlie  owners  two 
his  heirs  wished  to  take  out  a  statute  of  lunary :  he  examiiwd  umbrellas  that  they  had  left  at  my  himse.”  “I’ll  hear  no 
him  very  attentively,  put  various  questions  to  him.  to  all  of  I  more,”  cricxl  the  arliiter,  “  this  is  tlie  very  ne  pine  ultra  of 
'  which  he  made  most  pertinent  and  apposite  answers.  “  This  '  honesty  and  unheard-of  dcf-ds ;  it  is  aii  art  of  virtue  of  which 
man  mad  !”  thought  lie ;  “  verily,  he  is  )>m»  of  the  abl)‘st  men  ;  I  never  knew  any  person  rapnhie.  Tin*  prize  is  yours.” 

I  ever  met  with  !”  Towanls  the  end  of  his  examination,  j  - 

‘  however,  was  pul  into  Lord  Loughborough’s  hand  a  little  ,  Correepondenrr  of  the  Snrereigng  of  Europe  irifh 
scrap  of  paper,  torn  from  a  letter,  on  which  was  written  with  ,  Buonaparte. — During  his  life,  Buonaparte  rollcx'tcd  a  volume 
[  a  pencil  “  Ezekiel.”  This  was  enough  for  such  a  shrewd  and  '  of  autographii-al  and  ronlidentinl  letters,  written  to  him  hv 
able  man  as  Lord  Loughhonmgh.  He  forthwith  took  his  cue.  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eunipe.  This  curious  and  imjair- 
'  “  What  fine  poetry,’’  said  tlie  rliancellnr,  “  is  in  Isaiah !”—  tant  volume  hc‘  espix-ially  re<‘oinmend«xl  to  the  rare  of  bis 
'  “  Very  fine,”  repluxl  the  man,  “  esiwciolly  when  read  in  tla*  brother  Joseph :  but  by  some  moans  or  other  it  founil  its  way 
original  Hebrew.”— “  And  how  well  Jeremiah  wrote!” — j  to  I»ndon  ;  whi-re  it  was  bought  for  the  sum  of  7  00,(HHI  francs 
“  Surely,”  said  the  man — “  What  a  genius,  too,  was  Ezekiel !”  j  by  the  minister  of  a  great  power,  who  amply  reimlmrscd  him- 
I  “  Do  you  like  him  ?”  said  Uie  man ;  “  I’ll  tell  you  a  s).x:ret — I  self  for  his  spi-riilation,  by  giving  up  to  various  ministers  the 
!  am  E^kiel !”  !  letters  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 

\  When  the  Earl  of  Bradford  was  brought  before  tlie  chan-  '  - 

'  eellor,  to  be  examined  upon  application  for  a  statute  of  lunacy  '  Chocolate. — When  rh»H-olate  was  first  inlnslueed  into 

against  him,  the  chancellor  askixl  him,  “  How  maijy  legs  has  i  I'ranre, — whk’h.  acronling  to  some  writers,  was  in  lfil.5,  at 
I  a  sheep  T” — “  Does  your  lunlship  mean,’’  answered  Lord  |  the  marriage  of  Anno  of  Austria,  the  tlniighter  of  I’hilip  III., 
BraiUiird,  “a  live  sheep,  or  a  detail  sheep  “  Is  it  not  the  |  with  I.ouis  XIII.,  anil,  arcoriling  to  others,  in  Ihfil,  at  tho 
j  same  thing!”  said  tho  chancellor.  “  No,  my  lord,”  said  I-ord  marriage  of  Maria  Thi  resa  of  .Austria,  with  Louis  XIV. — it 

■  Bradford,  “  there  is  much  difference  ;  a  slieep  may  have  fiair  I  w  as  considered  as  a  medicine.  In  the  venr  1C84,  a  physician 

•  legs  ;  a  dead  shix'p  has  onlj^  two :  the  two  fore  legs  are  sboul-  I  at  I’aris  of  tlie  name  of  Bnrhot,  maintained  hiTore  the  faculty 

'  ders  ;  hot  there  are  but  two  legs  of  mutton.”  a  thesis,  in  which  he  dcclanxl,  “that  wcll-mnde  chocolate 

-  j  was  so  noble  an  inventii'n,  tluit  the  gmU  ought  t)>  pix'fcr  it  to 

i  Touching  Ike  nee  of  food. — A  moralist,  writing  to  improve  mx-tar  and  ambrosia.’’ 
tlie  age,  and  looking  with  regret  upon  the  increasing  c'fti-miiin- '  - 

I  cy  of  each  succeeding  generation,  might  judiciously  teconimi'ml  I  t.ifr. — Flow  fearful  is  the  very  life  which  we  hold!  Wo 
I  a  return  to  the  black  bread,  w ater-ciesses.  and  Spartan  faro  have  our  being  beneath  a  cloud,  an#!  are  a  marvel  even  to  oiir- 
of  Lycuigus,  in  order  to  humlile  the  |>ampen'd  ap[M-tites  of  thi*  si-lvi-s.  Thero  is  not  a  single  thought  whieli  has  its  affixed  litn- 
youlh  of  the  present  day,  and  to  exrite  that  manly  disn-ganl  its.  Like  eiroles  in  tln‘  water,  lair  rcseari-lH's  weaken  as  they 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  table  which  should  ever  rbnraeterise  a  I'Xtend,  aial  vanish  at  la«f  info  the  inimeiisimihle  anil  im- 
perind  of  lite,  when  the  mind — naturally  ardent  in  search  of  fnthomahle  space  of  the  vast  unknown.  We  are  like  children 
!  knowledge,  ami  scorning  diffirulties  and  danger  in  its  acquire-  in  the  dark  ;  we  tremble  in  a  shadowy  and  t’rrihle  void,  peo- 
;  ment — should  look  upon  food  only  as  the  means  of  nourishing  pled  w  ith  our  fancies!  Life  is  our  real  niglit,  and  the  first 
,  the  frame,  and  of  l■nuhling  the  laxly  to  mxlergo  fatigue.  A  j  gleam  of  tlx*  morning,  whirh  brings  us  certainty,  is  dratk. 

I  physician,  writing  itjxin  ihi*  subject  of  dii't  proiier  lor  youth,  - 

'  mav  hold  tlie  same  opinions  with  tlie  moralist,  and,  in  eon-  Ht/drophia. —  \  traveller  from  Greece  has  communicated 
I  jiioetion  with  him,  may  regret  the  causes  which  have  contri-  to  the  Fn-nch  Academy  a  mixle  of  treatment  employml  in 

■  buted  to  tlie  degeneracy  ot  the  rare:  Imt  it  is  his  business  to  Thrace  in  rases  of  the  bite  of  mad  animals.  It  consists  in 
I  prcscrilx!  for  tlie  passing  generation;  and  this  otlice  would  lx-  making  inct-iims  uruler  ihi*  tongue,  at  any  period  of  the  di«- 
‘  jierfornied  with  little  etliracy  were  be  to  n'commend  for  tlx’  :ea«e,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  onli- 

pale-faced,  slemlcr,  wasp-waisted,  si'hix>l-lx>y  dandy  of  this  '  nary  postuli*s  there.  Tliis  remedy  is  reganUxl  in  Thrace  as  su 
jieriod,  siieh  rude  aliments  as  suppixxixl  the  muscular,  athletic  infallible,  that  no  apprelx'nsion  ol  hyilrophobia  are  entertaio- 
I  youth  of  anciimt  times.  '  txl  in  th.at  country. 

An  extraordinary  Je<.— Monsieur  de  Montesquieu,  bet  Oheervation .—\l  is  in  contemplating  men  at  a  distance 

■  with  a  friend,  Uiat  if  lie  exposed  for  sale,  in  thi‘  market-place,  '  that  we  become  lx*nevolent.  When  we  mix  w  ith  them,  wo 
'  crown  pieces  for  24  sous  each,  no  one  would  buy.  For  this  '  suffer  by  the  contact,  and  grow,  if  not  malicious  from  thi'  in- 

purpose  lx;  sent  a  man  into  the  most  public  situation,  who  |  jury,  at  least  selfish  from  the  circumspection  which  our  safety 
crirri  out  to  those  who  passed,  “  Goixl  crowns  of  six  livres  lor  ;  imposes. 

24  sous  each  !  At  24  sous,  gixxl  crowns  of  six  livres !  Who’ll  |  - 

buy  ?’’  The  pi-ople  assembled  round  him,  staring  and  listen-  ■  Bad  Principle  .'—It  is  not  the  innocent  who  insist  upon 
ing  with  astonishment:  they  examined,  uxtehed,  atxl  jingled  |  that  nice  line  of  imnaility  betwix-n  the  thought  and  the  action  : 
tlie  pieces,  but  did  not  trust  to  appearances.  The  most  cun-  i  such  distinctions  require  reflection,  expi'rii'nce,  deliberation, 
ning  amongst  them  perceived  that  the  money  was  false,  ami  |  prudence  of  bead,  or  coldness  of  heart ;  these  aie  the  traits 
rejecu-d  it.  In  fine,  at  the  end  ol'  nearly  an  hour  the  mao  had  I  not  of  the  guileless,  but  the  worldly. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THK  PRF.SS.  the  commercial  emp«>riiim,  we  «hould  <>upiHMe,  wtmUl  1  UFOLOGICAL  WORKS.— Recently  imported  by  W'l- 

Thf  /:j-po.nVor.— We  have  hod  our  attention  iwently  call-  n«‘ f"'' ‘o support.— CaWw/«  Iletald  L  LEY  dr  PUTNAM,  Importer*,  161  Broadway,  New 


ed  to  tlii*  bel>doniidal,  which  has  now  rearluHl  its  tonth  num- 1  i  i  j  i_-  i  v  .  !_•  i_  • 

l>er ;  atnl  witliout  intending  to  derogate  in  the  slightest  degree  |  ''  ^  have  too  long  o^•e^lookM  this  new  puhliMtion,  whum  i» 

from  tlie  meifts  of  other  weekly  papers  conducted  on  similar  ,  *  quarto,  edited  by  Itotns  I  itzp^rald  Tasistro.  Tlie 

principles,  we  have  no  liesitatioii  in  saying  that  it  ha*  no  su- 1  original  articles,  consisting  of  reviews  of  late  publications,  by 


penor.  Every  numbt^r  evinces  high  talent  on  the  part  of  the 
IMitor  iiniwd  to  untiring  industry  and  a  pinv  and  coiTcct 
taste.  It  should  Ixt  far  more  extensively  circulated,  and  we 
deem  it  but  a  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  literary  read¬ 
ers  to  its  sterling  merits. 

P.  S.  Tlie  foregoing  was  written  last  week,  and  we  may 
therofore  add,  that  the  last  numlier  will  be  found  equal  in  in¬ 
terest  to  tlaise  which  have  pn'ceded  it,  and  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  such  unmeasured  praise. — N.  Y.  Cou.  and  Etiq. 

In  making  this  short  extract  from  tlie  Expositor,  we  wiH 


tlie  editor,  and  other  editorial  essays  ami  parjtgraphs,  togetln'r 
with  the  selections,  evince  talents  of  tlie  first  order,  a*  well  ns 


York,  and  67  Pntenvistor  Row,  London. 

Barrow’s  Complete  Works,  8  vols.  8vo.  cloth  (Oxfonl) 
Beveridge's  (Bishop)  Ciaiiplete  Works,  9  voU.  8vo.  cloth. 
Biblical  Cabinet,  volume  I  to  XXII,  vix : — 

Ernesti  on  Interpretation,  2  vols;  Umerit  on  Job,  1  vol; 
Philological  Tracts,  1  vid ;  I’areau  on  Interpretation;  Til- 


Setr$papfr. 

The  department  of  criticism,  by  far  the  best  portion  of  any 
periodical  if  honestly  and  fearlessly  maintained — is  in  tlie  Ex- 
not  permit  the  occasion  to  pass  without  expressing  our  gissl ,  positor  all  tliat  we  could  wish.  1  be  first  two  pages  are  devo- 
opinion  of,  and  our  gisid  feeling  tow  ards,  that  excellent  publi- 1  ted  to  anexcelk-nt  analysis  of  “  Mantell’s  \N’ond4'rs  of  fJinilo- 
ention.  Its  Editor  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  |  gy.”  Prof.  Ingraliam’s  m*w  woik  is  iR’xt  in  order ;  and  “  Life's 
fine  taste  and  talent.  He  makes  hi*  pap*r  in  some  respects, 
what  has  not  Ikmoi  attempted  la-fore  in  this  country — a  tho- 
rougli  chronicle  of  literary  lalair  oil  laith  s.des  of  tlie  Atlantic, 


laudalde  industry.  Such  a  publication  is  undoubti  dly  a  nt-  |  mann's  Synonymes,  N.  Test. ;  Rosi'nimieller’s  Bib.  Geog.  2 
cessary  appendage  to  our  perualical  literature,  and  one  such  j  vols ;  Tholuck’s  Sermon  on  Mount ;  Tholuck  on  Romans,  2 
at  least  ought  to  be  well  sustained  by  the  State  of  New  York  ^  vols;  Steiger  on  St.  Peter;  Planck’s  Saertd  Philology;  Luck# 
alone.  Though  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  thetxlitor,  i  on  St.  John.  Each  vol.  12mo,  cloth. 

yet  we  must  wish  him  8uc.cess,  so  long  as  his  work  shall  main-  j  Bibles — Biblia  Polyglotta  Baxteriana,  containing  eight  Lan- 
tain  its  present  excellent  character. — Soutkirick't  ^'otniVy  <  j^uages  parallel  w  ith  each  otlier,  vix :  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 


accompaniid  by  very  graceful  and  very  jus*  criticism.  He  is 
indefatigalile  in  this  pursuit  and  brings  to  it  tlie  fniits  of  tho¬ 
rough  ri'ading  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli  tlie  current 
periodical  learning  of  the  day.  The  moral  aim  and  tone  of 
the  Expositor  are  undoubted,  and  its  standard  of  excellence 
such  ns  cannot  fail  to  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  public 
feeling  ns  well  a«  public  taste.  We  very  heartily  wish  it  suc¬ 
cess. — N.  Y.  Gazette. 


French,  Spanish,  Italian,  fJerman,  and  English,  with  the  New 
Testanwiit  in  Syriac.  liilited  by  Professor  Lee.  Beautifully 
printed  in  one  niagnifk'eut  folio  volume,  bound  iu  Turkey  mo- 
nx-co,  sujierior  extra. 

Each  of  the  above  languages  separate,  or  interleaved  with 
each  other,  in  12mo. 

Blair’s  St^rmons,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  lioords. 

Bloomfield’s  Critical  Digest  of  Sacred  Amiotation  on  the 


Lessons”  follows.  We  can  safely  lecommeiid  this  publication. 

Its  tone  is  giKxl,  oml  tlie  twaddle  of  too  many  of  our  cunent 

publications  seimis  to  be  carefully  excluded.  To  all  wurks  j  New  festameiit,  8  vol*.  8vo.  Iwiards. 
having  for  tlwir  object  to  improve  mankind,  we  lend  our  hearti- 1  Book  of  the  I  atlM'rs  of  tin'  Christiiin  Church,  8vo.  boards, 

est  approval. — PUtiburgk  Saturday  VUitor.  1  Buritet’s  Histo^  of  tlie  Reformation,  4  vols.  8vo.  plate*. 

-  C.olvin’s  Christian  Institutes,  iww  edition,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Tlie  reviews  of  the  new  work*  from  tlie  principal  attraction  [  Campbell’s  Tnuislation  ol  the  Gospels,  2  volumes,  8vn. 
in  tlie  Expositor,  as  tltev  are  written  in  a  style  of  tlie  puiest  I  cloth. 

English,  pleasing  and  forcible.— A/oit/rcai  Herald.  1  fdiilllngworth's  hole  Works,  new  idition,  1  vol.  8vo. 

-  I  Coveidale’s  First  English  Tnuislation  of  the  Bible  ;  reprint- 

“  The  Exporitor,"  is  the  name  of  a  weekly  literary  and  ,  ed  verbatim  from  tlie  original  of  1535,  4to.  chah. 

miscellaneous  journal,  in  the  style  of  the  London  Atheineum,  |  Memqriajs  of  .Miles  Coverdale,  8vo.  cloth. 


The  Weekly  Expoti/or. — This  periodical,  edited  by  L.  F. 

Tasistro,  Esq.,  has  now  reach'd  its  tenth  nnmlier,  and  has 
fully  austaund  the  reputation  which  it  nimid  to  possess,  and 
which  was  confidently  piwlicted  of  it,  from  the  well-known 
ability  of  the  conductor.  The  revdevv*  of  tlie  latest  English 
works  at  the  moment  of  their  issue  from  the  English  jiress, 
and  before  their  repiiblicalion  in  .America,  forms  tlw*  principal 
feature  of  the  contents.  And  the  style  in  which  they  arc  writ 
ten,  is  markid  by  a  polish,  and  higli-wrought  tone  of  feeling 
and  cultivation,  seldom  *<x*n  in  any  works  of  the  kind.  Tlie!  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  work.  It  is  one  diffeivig  materially 
only  fault,  perhaps,  is  tixi  rich  an  exulierance  <if  imagination,  I  from  tlie  numerous  pi'riidirals  that  have  been  ol  late  usheivd 
which,  though  it  may  occasionally  daxxle  by  its  extreme  bril-  ■  into  existence — lived  their  short  day,  and  departed  “  to  rise 
liancy,  the  more  sober  n'ason  of  the  writer  is  always  pleasing  j  no  roon’” — lieing  devoted  to  a  wider  field  ol'  information.  It 
to  tlie  riuider,  by  the  fertile  fancy  and  the  glittering  gem*  of  j  alfords,  in  its  reviews  of  itew  works,  &c.,  a  rich  treat  to  the  in- 


recently  commencid  in  New  York,  by  Louis  Fitxgerald  Tasis¬ 
tro,  Esq.  Tlie  number*  juiblislMd  arc  “  got  up”  in  a  style  jx-- 
culiarly  neat,  in  all  respects;  and  tlie  ability  displayed  in  iLs 
original  pajiers,  and  the  fairness  of  its  criticisms,  must  give  the 
Expositor  a  long  and  profitable  life. —  VergenneM  V'ermonter. 

The  Expotitar. — The  first  four  numliers  of  the  above  work 


Dick’s  (Rev.  Dr.)  Lixitures  on  Tbeokigy,  4  volumes,  8vo. 
cloth. 

Diddridge’s  Diary  and  Corrrspoiidciice,  5  vols.  8vo.  Pub- 
lislied  at  £3  1-5*. 

Foxe’s  Acts  and  Momimant*  of  the  Chiin-h,  now  first  re- 
publislicd  from  tlie  original  edition,  in  3  vols.  folio,  1684  ;  ed- 
iud  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Si.ymour,  M.  A.,  complete  in  1  vol. 


original  thought  and  of  erudition  that  clusters  around  it. — 
Without  adverting  to  the  variety  of  interesting  mntti'r  this  pe¬ 
riodical  also  gives  of  evervnhing  ap|M'rtaining  to  the  literature, 
court  gossip,  tlieatricals  anil  news  of  the  day,  or  applauding 
tlie  beauty  of  its  typographical  exivution  and  its  freedom  from 
I'verything  that  could  savor  of  jiei'siiuality,  harshness  or  indi-- 
licacy,  we  Ix^speak  for  it  from  the  rending  public  in  general, 
and  especially  from  the  refined  jxxtion,  our  ladii-*,  a  gixxl 
word,  which  we  hope  may  induce  those  who  have  not  yet  suji- 
pl'ud  themselves  with  this  work  to  extend  their  patronage  to¬ 
wards  it  a*  one  which  ha*  a*  high,  if  not  higher  claims  to  en¬ 
couragement  than  any  in  the  United  States. — JV.  1'.  Evening 
Star. 

The  ExpotHor. — We  ar  *  plcasid  to  find  that  this  paper  is 
condiuited  with  sin-gular  nhility,  taiU  and  good  taste.  It  real- 
ixes  all  that  the  prosjx-ctus  promiseil ;  and  vva  iH'anily  wish  it 
success. — Sunday  Morning  A’cy*. 

The  language  of  the  editor  is  pure,  accurate,  nnd  often 
giaceful ;  and  his  fei-lings  siM-m  to  lie  entirely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  his  judgment.  *10  is  si'v.'re  without  moroseness,  nnd 
amiable  without  sycophancy.  Nor  d.xis  he  leave  his  readers 
without  the  means  of  judging  for  themselves.  His  copious 
and  csit  tinuous  extracts  often  amount  to  a  pretty  fair  nnairsis 
of  the  subject  he  review*.  Viewing  his  paper  merely  in  this 
liglit,  it  is  highly  valuable  ;  but  his  own  thoughts  are  not  hv 
any  means  unimportant.  Possessing  a  strong  mind,  and  n 
goixl  education,  bis  criticisms  arc  generally  soun.l,  aixl  alwavs 
entertaining.  To  parents,  engagtxl  in  the  eilucation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  this  jKiper  will  be  an  important  auxiliary.  It  will  leail 
to  the  cultivation  of  sound  literature,  a  jiure  taste,  and  gixxl 
morals.  And  even  to  the  lx?st  scholars  the  Ex[M)sitor  will  be 
highly  useful.  It  will  assist  in  the  selection  of  goixl  Ixxiks, 
exercise  and  improve  their  rritii-al  acumen,  nnd  afford  much 
salutniy  amnsement.  We  sincerely  think  that  hut  few  peri¬ 
odicals,  at  the  present  time,  are  better  calculated  to  exert  orer 
ixir  literary  taste  a  more  beneficial  influence  tliaa  tlie  Exposi¬ 
tor. —  The  Wetlern  Emporium. 

We  have  examined  tlio  last  two  or  three  numlMn.*  with  at- 
Ie.ntion,  which  are  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  with  re- 


are  before  u*.  We  have  scarce  liail  time  to  more  tlian  glance  j  royal  8vo. 

them  over — but  from  w  hat  we  have  read,  our  impression  is  j  O*  This  is  tlie  only  complete  and  correct  edition  of  this 

celebrate*!  Work. 

Giirnall’s  Christian  Armor,  large  type,  4  vol*.  8vo. 

Hall’s  (Bishop)  Contemplations,  5  vols.  8vo.  board*. 
Hervey’s  Whole  Works,  new  edition,  6  volumes,  12mn. 
board*. 

Horne’s  Intnxiurtion  to  the  Scriptures,  7th  edition, enlarged, 
4  vols.  8vo.  cloth. 

Horne  on  Deism,  and  on  the  Trinity,  12mo. 

Hooker’s  Works,  the  genuine  edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 
(Oxfonl.) 

Horsley’s  (Bishop)  Tbcologirnl  Works,  8  volumes,  8vo. 


tellectual  mind,  and  we  hope  it  may  receive  an  extensive  cir¬ 
culation. —  Vermont  Jl'atrhman  and  Stale  Journal. 


A1>V£RTZ8EBS£KTS. 


VOCAL  INSTRUCTION  !— CdiZD.— MR.S.  BAILEY 

respectfully  informs  her  friends  nnd  families  resident  in  j  If’Ufd' 


view*  of  new  works,  and  were  gratified  to  find  so  much  ulent  1  on  Thursday  ewninr. 


New  York,  that  her  professional  encaeements  will  in  fntuiv  b*' 
wholly  ronfitMxl  to  this  city,  aixl  will  tliereby  enabk.  lier  to  de¬ 
vote  a  considerable  jxirticin  of  her  time  to  tlie  Instnicfion  of  a 
limited  number  of  Pupilt  in  the  art  iff  Voeal  Muttie. 

Terms  made  known  by  apnlyinc  at  her  residence,  63  F'rank- 
in  street,  two  doors  ea«t  of  Broadway.  m30 

ir"WHrTE’.^,ECTURES  O.N  THEITa^DS  AND 
MELODIES  OF  IRELAND— On  Thursday  evening. 
May  23,  1839,  at  CLINTON  H  ALL. 

li.  FREDERICK  WHITE,  at  the  request  of  his  numer¬ 
ous  fiiend*  in  this  city,  will  repeat  hi*  opening  Ixs-ture  on  tlx* 
Bards,  &c.,  with  additions,  and  illustrations,  to  consist  of  se¬ 
lections  from  tlie  Irish  Melodies,  and  bis  own  Lyrics  and  Mu¬ 
sical  romi>o*itions. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  following  Melodies  will  be  intro- 
dix'eil 

When  Ho  who  Adores  thee,  (*The  Fox’s  Sleep)  - 
Tlte  Harp  that  once  thro’  Tara  Hall*,  (Gramnchee) 

When  Morning  Beams  ......... 

Itet  Erin  Remember  the  Day*  of  old  (  rhe  Risl  I'ox) 

<>h!  Yi-s  I  Kememlx*r  (words  ami  music  original) 

True  I-ove  can  ne’er  forget  (from  the  I-egeixl*  aixi 

Traditions  of  Ireland,  arrangixl  by  Mr.  Lover,)  Carolin. 
Erin  the  Tear  and  tlie  Smile  in  thine  eye*  1  (Aibleen 

Arcxin)  ............  Moore. 

Oh!  Tell  me  not,  ......  White. 

Lesbia  h.ath  a  Ix-aming  eye,  (Noit*  Crfika)  -  M  xire. 
Ixive’s  Young  Divain,  (The  Old  Woman)  .  .  M  mre. 

Come,  Come  Away  !......  While. 

During  tlie  Ixytiire  Mr.  C.  M.  Kiso  will  preside  nt  tlx*  pi. 
nno  forte,  and  in  tlie  course  of  the  ex  ening  pi-rform  a  Grand 
Fantasia, and  other  charncfristic  j  ieces  arranged  for  tlie  oc¬ 
casion. 

Ticket*  f  I  each.  Family  tickets  to  admit  five,  J4 — to  lie 
had  at  the  princijinl  book  nnd  music  stores,  and  at  the  Hall 


Moore. 

Moore. 

White. 

Mixire. 

White. 


and  rescanth  evinced  tliroiighout  tlie  whole  sheet.  The  editor 
is  a  forcible,  fluent,  and  pleasing  writer,  and  executes  his  task  |  o’clock, 
with  conskleiwble  tact  and  aliilitv,  slxiwing  that  be  is  well  cun. 
replied  with  the  siffijectsof  which  be  treats.  Such  a  work,  in 


Doors  to  open  at  7  and  Lecture  commence  janx-tually  at  8 


Lardner’s  Complete  Works,  10  vols.  8vo.  cloth. 

Leighton’s  Complete  Works,  1  v<4.  8vo.  cloth. 

Leiand’s  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  new  editioa,  8vo. 
cloth. 

Ix'slie’s  Complete  Works,  7  vol*.  8vo.  cloth  (Oxford.) 
Lightfrxit’s  Complete  Works,  13  volumes,  Svo.  cloth 
(scarce.) 

Massillon’s  Sermons,  new  edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  board*. 
Neale’s  History'  of  tlie  Puritans,  new  edition,  3  vols.  Svo. 
Ixmrd*. 

New-come’s  Literal  Translation  of  Ezekiel,  Svo.  lioords. 
Newcome’s  Twelve  Minor  I’rophets,  Svo.  boards. 

Owen’s  Spl<x.t  Wm^ks.  3  vol*.  12mo. 

Oxford  Bibles,  royal  4to.  for  Pulpits  or  F'amilies,  morncen 
extra. 

Paley's  Complete  Woi'ks,  now  and  beautiful  edition,  1  vol. 
royal  Svo.  large  type. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed,  edited  liy  Dolison,  Svo.  boards. 
Potter  on  Church  Goi-ernment,  new  edition.  12mn. 
Romnine’s  Complete  Works,  now  edition,  1  vol.  Svo. 
Seeker’s  (Arehbishop)  Complete  Works,  6  volumes,  Svo. 
Ixiard*. 

Sidler’s  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  Svo.  cloth. 

Si  rle’s  Hoiie  Solitarie,  new  idition,  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth. 
Sitneoii’s  Complete  Works,  new  edition,  21  vols.  Svo.  clotli 

Sherlock’s  Complete  Works,  5  vol*.  Svo.  Ixnrds. 

Taylor’s  (.Icreniy)  Complete  Wmks,  3  vols.  royal  Svo. 
Taylor’s  (.Icremy)  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  12mo. 
Till:>tson’s(  Archbp.)  Complete  Works,  10  vols.  Svo.  cloth. 
Toplady’s  Complete  Works,  new  edition,  Svo.  boards. 
Worburton’s  Divine  Legation  uf  Moses,  new  edition,  2  vol.' 
Svo.  board*. 

Warburten’s  Complete  Works,  12  volumes,  Svo.  board! 
scarce. 

Watt’s  (Rev.  Dr.)  Complete  Works,  6  volumes,  4to.  calf, 
scanx’. 

W'bitefiekl’s  Sermons,  1  vol.  Svo.  boards.  ml  8 


Pi-imitii'e  titles. 


ml8 


NARINE  &  CO’S  PRINT, 

No.  11  Wall  Street,  Corner  or  Broad,  New  York. 


